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BULLS for EVERYBODY 


at Red Bluff, Calif. 


Tehama County Fairgrounds 


FEB. 7,8,9-1952 


900 RANGE BULLS 


400 HEREFORDS 75 SHORTHORNS 25 ANGUS 
All Service Age 
Grade Placed on Each Bull 
Carefully Inspected and Sifted for Over Feeding 
Checked for Faulty Feet and Legs 


PENS OF 3 AND 5 NO CHOICING ALSO SINGLES 


Leading Breeders from Eight Western States 
Have Saved Their Best Bulls for Red Bluff 


OFFICIAL GRADERS PROGRAM OF EVENTS 


Reuben Albaugh, Univ. of Calif. Feb. 7—Grading 400 Herefords 


al Feb. 8—Grading and Sale of Angus and 
Harvey McDougal, Collinsville ecules 9 


Pat Pattengale, Paicines Feb. 9—Sale of 400 Herefords 


AMERICA'S LEADING SALE 
INSPECTED RANGE BULLS 


AUSPICES: TEHAMA COUNTY CATTLEMEN'S ASSN. 


For Catalogue and reservations write to: Bull Sale Committee, Box 687, Red Bluff, Calif. 
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Here are the reasons why the sales of FRANKLIN exceed that of 
any other make: 


DEPENDABLE QUALITY that assures dependable protection. This comes from the “know 
how’”’ of more than 30 years of pioneering — ever seeking improvements. 


DISTRIBUTION that makes FRANKLIN Products available nearly everywhere live- 
stock is raised. 


ECONOMY that supplies a premium product at no premium in price. 
To be sure of complete satisfaction in complete Blackleg protection vaccinate with 


FRANKLIN Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 


combining a full dose for Blackleg with a full dose for Malignant Edema. 


The new 1952 complete catalog is ready. Ask for your free copy from local 
Franklin dealer, or write to nearest Franklin office. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO | 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA ALLIANCE 
FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO AMARILLO_ LOS ANGELES 
SALT LAKE CITY PORTLAND BILLINGS CALGARY 
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Over 2 million head of cattle sprayed with Rotenox last season. 
Users without exception reported results far superior to ordinary 
rotenone dusts or sprays. 100% kill of lice, also “nits”, with 
one spraying! Amazing control of cattle grub, wolves, warbles! 
Rotenox penetrates tiny grub breathing holes. Knocks grubs 
before they mature — before they do their great damage. Enzy- 
matic killing action literally disintegrates them. Equally effective 
in the control of ticks and sarcoptic mange mites. 


Mary Adonntiqes in 


*\t's NON-TOXIC —can’t harm you or your live- 
stock. *It’s ECONOMICAL — one gallon makes 
160 gals. of spray. *EASY TO MIX — no wetting 
agents needed. *Does NOT require high pressure 
spray application. *MOST IMPORTANT —it 
leaves cattle with a beautiful, glossy coat — hair 
and hide in wonderful condition. 
















SOLD BY “Veterinary Supply Dealers” 
Everywhere! If your dealer doesn’t have it, 
he can get it for you by writing direct to 


THE FARNAM COMPANY Dept. 70: Phoenix, Ariz. 









NEEDS TO BE DONE—I believe th, 
proposal grazing committee is Prepar. 
ing to be presented to the 1952 seggio, 
of Congress, to get all grazing land wy, 
der one department, should be well pub. 
licized in the PRODUCER so eye 
stockman will be informed about j. 
everyone in the business should writ 
his representative, urging him to Dust 
the petition to the limit—E. W. Ward 
Custer County, S. D. 





THAT’S RIGHT—Let’s give all th 
controls h . We don’t need them y 
all, do we? If we could fire the gang 
that administers them, that would cy 
down the tax burden on the people. Yo 
can shear sheep a good many times, bu 
you can’t skin them but once. Let th 
good work go on; I am with you an 
for you. I wrote a letter to Charli 
Myers in the hospital in Utah. Hop 
he gets all O.K. Did not get to the con. 
vention last year on account of sick. 
ness of my wife. Now I think it wij 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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NEW OFFICERS OF THE 
AMERICAN NATIONAL CAT- 
TLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
ELECTED THIS MONTH AT 
FORT WORTH, ARE LISTED 
INCONVENTION STORY, 
THIS ISSUE. 
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| Get the Jump 
ig \;,, on Disease NOW— 
M n't Vaccinate! 


Don’t wait until it’s too late! Start a disease prevention 
program with Lederle BACTERINS and VACCINES. Many 
diseases, despite treatment, KILL. Prevention always is far, 
far more profitable than treatment. Give your livestock 
l Ll effective, economical, protective immunization against 
costly diseases by timely vaccination. Dependable veter- 

inary biologicals can mean the difference between satisfac- 


B A ¢ T t 2B ] N s tory profit and costly loss to you. 


Among outstanding Lederle vaccines are: 
CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS PASTEURELLA 
an d VA C Cl NES BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Tri-Bac* Lederle for 
‘ blackleg, malignant edema, shipping fever. 
For the prevention of BLACKLEG-HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum- 
° ° Precipitated) B.H.* BACTERIN Lederle for blackleg and 
Blackleg, Shipping Fever yh vei 
Malignant Edema BLACKLEG BACTERIN (Alum-Precipitated) Lederle for 
: uncomplicated blackleg. 

Anthrax, Brucellosis ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE No. 3 CARBOZOO* Lederle for 

anthrax. 

HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-Precipi- 
tated) Lederle for shipping fever. 

BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE (Vacuum-Dried) Lederle 
for brucellosis. 

All Lederle veterinary bacterins and vaccines are pro- 
duced to meet the same high standards of quality and 
uniformity so widely recognized in Lederle’s biologicals for 
human use. 

Your veterinarian can help you maintain the best in 
management practices and disease-control methods. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza amerrcan Cyanamid company New York 20, N. Y. 
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Help Yourself! 


sounds like something free, doesn't it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 


RaRen\worets Vou gel extra when asin 
use WHR blood. 


It:helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch Cheyenne 





PATRONIZE YOUR PRODUCER ADVERTISERS 





Safest! Fastest! Easiest to operate! 


Completely restrains any size animal from yearling heifer to the toughest 
range steer. Does it with absolute safety for both the animal and the 
operator. NO levers! NO protruding mechanisms! Nothing to get hurt 
on! Rope “pulls” control entire operation. One man easily catches, holds, 
and treats animals without help. OR, with a crew, handles more head per 
hour, safer and easier. Tubular steel construction provides greater 
strength with less weight, construction that animals can’t damage; yet, 
it’s light enough to toss on a pick-up truck and move from job to job. 


Your Sest Sug / No other chute gives you so much for so little. 

No other chute offers so many features at such a low price. Get the 

facts before you buy. Write for Illustrated Literature. 
The FARNAM Equipment Co. 


Dept. 103 
OMAHA, NEBR, 


Range Sales 


In Colorado, very little activity Wag 
noted in country trading in the tery, 
tory surrounding Denver. One strin 
of about 200 head yearling stock steers 
estimated to weigh 775 pounds was p. 
ported sold in western Kansas at $335) 
to go to the Corn Belt. 

There was practically no contracting 
of livestock in Texas. 

Range sales and contracting of liv. 
stock were slow around Billings. Co 
weather, wind and additional  gnoy 
throughout Montana blocked many coy. 
try roads and slowed marketing of liye. 
stock in most areas. Winter ranges wey 
reported covered with snow in most se. 
tions and virtually all livestock were yp. 
ceiving hay, and many were being fe; 
cottonseed cake or other concentrates, 

Livestock trading for future delivey 
was practically at a standstill over lj 
of the far western states. Quite a scai- 
tering of stocker and feeder cattle wer 
offered for sale, mostly for immediat 
or very early delivery; but buying in. 
terest was limited. A generally wea 
price situation in the slaughter anima 
trade over the holiday period was a basi 
retarding factor. Later there was mod. 
erate improvement in the general live 
stock and meat trade which tended t 
make for a little better outlook. 

In California’s southern San Joaquin 
Valley area a load of Good young cows 
due to drop calves shortly, was pu: 
chased at $287.50 per head, and recently 
a few loads of Good cows to calve in-the 
spring were bought in Wyoming at $25) 
per head. Quite a scattering of good 
quality calves and yearling stock steers 
and heifers were available for purchase 
in Montana, Oregon and California a 
$32-$33, with a few Good and Choice 
held upward to $36. 

Country trading over the Pacific 
Northwest was practically at a stand¢- 
still. Some inquiry developed for Good 
feeder steers around $28-$29 for replace- 
ments in the main feeding areas of cer- 
tral south Washington as buyers 
mained cautious and bearish. About 10 
head Good quality but aged stock cow 
sold in eastern Washington at $275 per 
head. Temperatures remained well be 
low normal. There was no movement d 
Canadian cattle. 
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Lone 
Star 
Meeting 


N JANUARY 7, THE OPENING 
() day of an outstanding National con- 
vention packed 1,200 cattlemen and wo- 
men representing 28 states into the 
meeting halls. From one end of the land 
to another, from the Canadian border 
and from the Mexican boundary, they 
journeyed to Fort Worth for this great- 
est of gatherings of the nation’s cat- 
tlemen. 

As always, of course, there was a 
light side to the proceedings, and the 
big Lone Star State hosts used a lavish 
hand in furnishing the entertainment. 
The Texas association’s buffet supper 
and get-together on the evening of the 
Tth attracted a whopping crowd that 
defied official count. One unmistakable 
thing about it was the highly evident 
enjoyment of everyone present. 

Next year the convention goes to 
Kansas City, Mo. 

D. A. Savage of Woodward, Okla., the 
superintendent of the U. S. Southern 
Great Plains Field Station, talked about 
findings in research on grass. He said 
there is need for a drouth-resistant 
grass and dry-land grazing alfalfa, and 
suggested that stockmen could help in 
such research. He predicted that at some 
future time we will grow grasses in ro- 
tation with wheat and other crops on 
the better farm land of the Great Plains. 
According to Mr. Savage, no practice 
to increase grazing capacities is better 
than the controlled eradication of 100,- 
000,000 acres of western brushland. 





Newly elected president, Sam C. Hyatt, 
Hyattville, Wyo. 


January, 1952 





These six men, hailing from almost as many states, characterize the temper of 
the American National’s just-ended big 55th annual convention in Fort Worth. At the 
moment, the mood is a serious one—and there was serious business on the agenda 
for the meeting as a whole. (L. to r.) Robert Lister, Pauline, Ore., and Louie Horrell, 
Globe, Ariz., both second vice-presidents; Floyd Beach, Delta, Colo.; R. J. Brinker- 
hoff, Bicknell, Utah; Dave Rice, Colorado association secretary, Denver; Floyd 


Lee, San Mateo, N. M., in side view facing the others. 


The stockmen were commended for 
their progress on production by Herrell 
DeGraff of Ithaca, N. Y., a professor 
at Cornell University. He termed the 
stockmen’s record “cleanest” in not 
looking to the Great White Father in 
Washington for sustenance. Population 
of human beings, he pointed out, has 
doubled since World War I and consump- 
tion of beef has been maintained. ... 
A good record, but he predicted that 
further strides in production capabilities 
would come about. 

The country has 45 per cent of the in- 
dustrial output of the world, said the 
speaker, and agriculture furnished the 
strength for this development. There is 
no other such record of a nation growing 
like ours, to its present strength, and 
continuing to feed itself. However, the 
efficiency in agriculture that made this 
possible must be stepped up even more 
because of the fast growth in popula- 
tion. The great efficiency in agriculture 
has been possible because we have had 
an economic climate that encouraged 
people to take big risks. Otherwise, the 
West would not have developed. 

Each producer has contributed to this 
progress, continued Mr. DeGraff. It is 
a sort of progressive selfishness based 
on individual rights—which rights are 
now being challenged by some people 
who believe they can think better for 
us than we can for ourselves. Two haz- 
ards of today’s big government were 
pointed out: One, high taxes, which 
might be made the best of by spending 
now income tax-deductible money for 
water development, even better breeds 
and other range improvement practices; 
and, two, the government planning 
which is unpredictable and particularly 
damaging to the cattle industry which 
must plan two to five years ahead of 


its operation. If we can maintain a 
flexible economic system we will keep 
up with the demand, if we can avoid the 
“deadening hand of authoritarian gov- 
ernment.” 


J. Elmer Brock explained the work- 
ings and purposes of the Wyoming Na- 
tural Resource Board of which he is 
president. It is experimental. Financed 
by state appropriation, it has authority 
to explore resource problems in the 
state and recommend resource develop- 
ment. He called it an effort to establish 
sound, practical policies with respect to 
resources. The board has already taken 
up a study of the effect of grazing on 
forests, with the cooperation of the 
Forest Service. The findings were at 
odds with those of the Forest Service, 
and in one area threatened cuts there- 
fore have been postponed for five years. 
Another study concerns timber re- 
sources, and this may result in develop- 
ment of a new industry for the state 
in timber sales, and at the same time 


Officers of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association 


President—Sam C. Hyatt, Hyattville, 


yo. 

First Vice-President —Jay Taylor, 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Second Vice-Presidents—Louie Hor- 
rell, Globe, Ariz.; Robert Lister, 
Paulina, Ore.; Frank Fehling, 
Nathrop, Colo.; John Hanson, 
Bowman, N. D.; Sylvan Fried- 
man, Natchez, La. 

Executive Secretary — F. E. Mollin, 
Denver, Colo. 

Assistant Executive Secretary—Rad- 
ford Hall, Denver, Colo. 

Traffic Manager—Charles E. Blaine, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Assistant Traffic Manager—Calvin L. 
Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz. 








provide for 
tree removal 
on a sustained 
yield basis to 
increase 
stream flow. 
Mr. Brock 
suggested oth- 
er states may 
want to con- 
sider setting 
up similar re- 
source boards. 
Miss Alice 
Marriott, who 
is writing 
“It’s Hell on 
Horses and Women,” said her approach 
is an historical one. She explained the 
building of a book, in its various phases, 
from questioning and listening to the 
women on the ranches, writing and 
checking, through to the final sale at 
the book stalls. The book is expected to 
reach the public in October, this year. 


Welcoming Addresses 

Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Tex., 
president of the Texas and Southwest- 
ern Cattle Raisers Association, and J. R. 
Edwards, mayor of Forth Worth, deliv- 
ered the addresses of welcome, with J. 
K. Malone, Choteau, Mont., former pres- 
ident of the Montana association, re- 
sponding. Judge Tippett of Clarkston, 
Wash., slated to respond, gave his ad- 
dress later in the meeting. 

D. A. Hulcy, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
made a strong talk against the dan- 
gers of government growing too big; 
his opening remark, that he would talk 
“about government in business and about 
the business of government” was well 
borne out in the context of his speech. 
He lashed out at those who would pre- 
tend that the American desire for free- 
dom refers only to the freedom to ex- 
ploit, to make unholy profits, to gouge 
consumers. What is really meant, he 
stressed, is “freedom to work, freedom 
to produce, freedom to compete and free- 
dom to take a chance—in short, free- 
dom to earn a decent return from our 
investments or lose the whole works if 
things go against us.” 

Congressman W. R. Poage of Waco, 
Tex., talked about the prevailing con- 
fusion concerning farm prices and their 
relation to the cost of living. Farm in- 
come, he pointed out, has gone down 
for each of the past three years, while 
during the same years the income of 
non-farm people has steadily increased. 
He made a comparison between the way 
the American consumer fares with the 
way consumers of other lands fare. 
Though beef is at this time high in 
terms of dollars, said the legislator— 
so is everything else. He pleaded for a 
more understanding approach by the 
industrial worker to the farmer’s situ- 
ation. 


Reports 


In the annual report of the executive 
secretary, which is carried in full in 
this issue, F. E. Mollin of Denver gave 
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J. ELMER BROCK 








a complete account of the activities and 
accomplishments of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association for 1951. 

A comprehensive coverage of the cur- 
rent situation in Mexico as it concerns 
foot-and-mouth disease was furnished 
the convention by Dr. L. R. Noyes, co- 
director of the Mexico-United States 
Commission for the Eradication of Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease. Dr. Noyes also out- 
lined in full the steps of the battle to 
control the outbreak south of the border 
and gave figures on cost, personnel and 
equipment needed for the job. 

G. B. Thorne, vice-president of Wil- 
son & Company, Chicago, fired the first 
round in his address directly at govern- 
ment controls of livestock and meat 
prices. “(They) won’t work,” he stated 
bluntly, “and the cattle and beef indus- 
try did a commendable and timely job 
in trying to avert them.” He then went 
on to cite specific data on the experi- 
ences under controls which showed them 
to be distorting to market conditions 
and in whole unworkable. 

A. D. Brownfield, Deming, N. M., told 
the convention of the work of the Stock- 
man’s Grazing Committee, briefly ex- 
plaining the aims and purposes of the 
group in offering for congressional ac- 
tion administrative procedures of all 
federal lands suitable for grazing. 

The achievements of the various 
standing and other committees of the 
American National were traced in the 
address of Loren C. Bamert of Ione, 
Calif., the association’s retiring presi- 
dent. He went into some detail about 
the work involved in averting the im- 
position of complete controls on slaugh- 
ter, price, etc., and mentioned some of 
the things that remain to be done. Upon 
retiring, Mr. Bamert was given a watch 
as a token of membership appreciation 
of his work for the organization. 

In appreciation of the work he had 
done as first co-director of the Mexico- 
United States Commission for the Erad- 
ication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease in 
Mexico, General H. H. Johnson was 
presented with a brochure by C. E. 
Weymouth of Amarillo, on behalf of the 
cattlemen. 

A well received showing of the new 
American National public relations film, 
“Land of Our Fathers,” was included on 
this 55th program. 

It was voted to raise the dues of the 
National; following adoption of the sug- 
gestion, these became $10 minimum on 
150 head of cattle and 7 cents per head 
for owned cattle above that number. 


CowBelles Organize 


The high point of the 55th annual 
convention of the American National 
was reached for the ladies present with 
the official organization of their own 
auxiliary National CowBelles Associa- 
tion. The goal toward which state and 
local groups had been working for many 
months past was thus reached, as the 
first officers were elected for the com- 
ing year and plans were laid for future 
activities. 


The president of the CowBelles jg Mr 
O. W. Lynam of Burdett, K , 
Mrs. Ralph Cowan of MeNeal, Ariz b 
the first vice-president; Mrs, Frani 
Fehling of Nathrop, Colo., and Ms 
Jesse Conover of Ferron, Utah, Seem 
vice-presidents, and Mrs. Me] Harper 
Sitka, Kans., secretary-treasurer, 

Eleven state CowBelle group pres 
dents form the council of administrati, 
as follows: Mesdames Joe Lane, Jr,, Wi 
cox, Ariz.; A. J. Becksted, Redfeath, 
Lakes, Colo.; Carl Carver, Delany, 
Calif.; John Hanson, Bowman, N, }, 
John Sutton, Agar, S. D.; Amos Ecker 
Boise, Ida.; Herb J. Barr, Leoti, Kay. 
Mixon Bankston, Dry Prong, La.; P ; 
Shockley, Valentine, Nebr.; J. By; 
Hicken, Heber, Utah; Fred Boice, Che, 
enne, Wyo. , 


ans., anq 


National Juniors 


The junior contingent of the Ame: 
can National held several sessions, i, 
cluding a breakfast. Young men of thi 
junior organization sat in on varin, 
committee meetings of the senior asy, 
ciation and then reported back to the 
colleagues. 

Here are the officers of this you 
cattlemen’s association for the comiy 
year: Rex E. Messersmith, Alliane 
Nebr., president; Jim Cowan, MeNu 
Ariz., first vice-president; Joe Lane [I 
Willcox, Ariz., Dean Adrian, Whi 
River, S. D., second vice-president 
Janora Johnson, Lovington, N. M,, %. 


retary; Bill Hansen, Bakersfield, Calif 
/ consumers tl 


-and today c: 


treasurer. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Attorney Stephen H. Hart, Denvf 


programmed for a talk before the exe 
tive committee on the important capitd 


gains amendment and other tax mf 


ters, was unable to attend, having com 
down with the flu. 


Four generations of the Harper fami 
of Sitka, Kans., are charter members (i! 
the new National CowBelles organi 
tion: Mrs. Jesse Harper; her mother 
Mrs. M. C. Campbell; her daughter 
law, Mrs. M. C. Harper, and her grati 
daughter, Sandra Lynn Harper. 


Among those who couldn’t make tt 
convention were Fred Heine of Luci 
Kan., 
dent, who recently sustained a sevet 
injury to a foot. 


Milton Simpson of Volborg, Monty 


another former state organization pres 
dent, also had good reason for havilf 
to miss the convention—Selective Set 
ice had called up the man he was & 
pending on to take care of the rai 
in his absence. 


Still another absentee was Willi 
B. Wright, former National presidet 
from Deeth, Nev. Mr. Wright’s mothé 
is ill. 

Among early convention-bound ¥# 
tors who stopped in the Denver offi 
were the Claude Olsons of Buffalo, 5. 
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Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions adopted by the associa- 
tion in the closing hours of the last 
session led off with one expressing sin- 
cere sorrow at the loss of valued mem- 
bers during the year, and saying that 
their advice, counsel and fellowship will 
be sorely missed. 

No, 2—Grazing Legislation 

Commending the Stockman’s Grazing 
Committee, appointed by the American 
National association and the National 
Wool Growers, and approved by the 
American Farm Bureau and other major 
agricultural groups, for the work it has 
done in preparing legislation for a uni- 
form grazing land tenancy act; and au- 
thorizing the committee to make minor 
modification in the legislation which do 
not affect the basic principles of the 
proposal, and to introduce the measure 
in Congress when deemed timely. 

No. 3—Price Control 

Opposing continuation of the unwork- 
able price controls on meat which will 
inevitably lead, as in the days of OPA, 
to black markets, rationing and lower 
production; pointing out that consumers 
have spent over the years approximately 
6 per cent of their income for meat and 
today are using no more than that much 
of their earnings for the purchase of 
meat, and that the cattle industry is in 
prime condition to furnish, if not ham- 
pered by controls, more meat to the 
consumers than ever before in history, 
and today carries record inventories of 


| beef animals and that a free market is 
jin the interest of both the consuming 
rt, Denver 


public and the livestock and meat in- 


' dustry. 


No. 4—Slaughter Quotas 
Strongly urged retention of present 


prohibition against use by OPS of any 
slaughter quota power under price con- 
trol. 
No. 5—Agricultural Subsidies 

Opposing the imposition of specific 
cash agricultural subsidies wherever they 
directly or indirectly affect the cattle in- 
dustry, since it is the enterprise, forti- 
tude and initiative of the individual— 
not government—which has made this 
country the greatest producer of foods 
and goods the world has known. 


No. 6—Family Farm Policy Review 

Requesting the secretary of agricul- 
ture to confine his efforts to the original 
purpose of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, to promote the welfare of our farm 
population, instead of promoting social- 
istic programs, such as suggested in the 
Family Farm Policy Review. 


No. 7—Economy in Government 

Recommending to Congress that it re- 
turn the function of care of the needy 
to the state, county and local authori- 
ties where it can be handled more ef- 
ficiently and economically. 
No. 8—Mineral Rights 

Endorsing H. R. 2191, which would 
give 3 per cent mineral royalty to own- 
ers of land under which the federal gov- 
ernment owns the minerals, as a way of 
compensating land owners for damage 
from mineral prospecting. 
No. 9—Carey Act 

Recommending to congresses in west- 
ern states that minerals under undevel- 
oped Carey Act lands be turned over to 
the respective states in which situated. 
No. 10—Import Protection 

Urging retention of Section 104 of the 
Defense Production Act which protects 
producers of dairy products and fats and 


oils against damaging imports, if the 
control legislation is extended. 
No. 11—Americanism 

Opposing nomination of any candi- 
date who has a reputation of having 
given ground to creeping socialism in 
order to attain and maintain himself in 
office; declaring it imperative that the 
next presidential candidates should be 
the men best qualified from the stand- 
point of experience, ability and integrity, 
actively to defend our constitutional 
American way of responsible family life 
and free enterprise. 
No. 12—Foot-and-Mouth Disease 

Recommending that the embargo on 
livestock moving from Mexico to this 
country be not lifted until all danger of 
infection has been eliminated, and until 
the question has been submitted to the 
national foot-and-mouth advisory com- 
mittee for action. 
No. 13—Voluntary Vaccination 

Urging continuation of voluntary calf- 
hood vaccination program for control of 
Brucellosis. 
No. 14—Vaccine Packaging 

Requesting the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry to permit packaging of desiccated 
Strain 19 Bang’s vaccine in multiple 
doses because it is financially and 
physically impossible to use single-dose 
desiccated Strain 19 Bang’s vaccine. 
No. 15—Meat Promotion 

Commending the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and the American Meat 
Institute for their meat promotion ac- 
tivities. 
No. 16—Tribute 

Extending best wishes to Fred Bixby, 
Captain Mossman and Charles Myers, 
who were ill and unable to attend, and 
hoping they will be present for the next 
convention, 
No. 17—Thanks 

Thanking those who contributed to 
the success of the convention. 





‘Conventionalities' 
By Florence Hall 


The cartoonist at the buffet supper 
was in big demand. Many convention at- 
tendants went home with prize pictures. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Linger of Denver 
said they would frame theirs and hang 
them for decoration in their home. By 
common agreements, the cartoon of Al- 
lison Johnson, Nebraska secretary, was 


considered the funniest. None were flat- 


tering but all were entertaining. 


Mr. and Mrs. George Godfrey, of 
Animas, N. M., came to Fort Worth 
several days early to attend the South- 


western and Mexico sanitary conven- 
tion. 


This year there is a new crop of 
grandparents at the convention, com- 
paring notes and trying to outdo each 
other with stories. Mr. and Mrs. Dennis 
Were in the lead this time, as they are 
brand-new grandparents with a grand- 
daughter only a very few weeks old. 


Barbara Sheldon, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jere Sheldon of Madrone, Calif., 
Was married on Dec. 29 at Carmel to 
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Harold Bair; ... A wedding and a con- 
vention for the Sheldons, all within a 
week! 


Floyd Lee, San Mateo, N. M., whose 
wife has been ill and unable to attend 
the convention, was accompanied to it 
by his daughter. 


Another father who was enjoying the 
company of his daughter at this con- 
vention was Albert Mitchell of Albert, 
N. M. 


The younger generation in the cattle 
business was well represented at Fort 
Worth. Many regular attendants had 
their young folks with them. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Stearns, Paulina, 
Ore., were accompanied by their two 
daughters, Misses Shirley and Ann. 
Shirley has been carrying on the work 
of the secretary’s office during the 
time that Oregon has been without a 
state secretary. 


Cushman Radebaugh of Orlando, 
president of the Florida association, 
drove to Fort Worth in company with 
his son. Due to illness in the family, 
Mrs. Radebaugh was unable to attend 
this time and was greatly missed, as 


she has been a regular attendant. 


J. Edgar Dick, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia association, and Mrs. Fred Dress- 
ler of Gardnerville, Nev., are both ardent 
bridge and canasta players and kept a 
game going most of the time on the 
train from California. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Bledsoe of Colo- 
rado felt they were returning “home” 
when they got to Fort Worth. Both 
spent the early part of their lives near 
there, and Mr. Bledsoe started his ca- 
reer in the cattle business in Texas. 

F. M. Simpson of Swift & Co. is 
planning on retiring in May. 

The Jake Schneiders of Sloughhouse, 
Calif., spent some time touring the 
state of Arizona before going on to 
Texas for the convention. 

Mr. and Mrs. McGee of Wyoming are 
excited over the new house they are 
building. Mrs. McGee says it’s “lots of 
fun to start all over, just like a bride!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Hyatt of Hyatt- 
ville, Wyo., had their son Wesley and 
their daughter-in-law with them. They 
have three sons, all interested with them 
in the cattle business. 
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August to discuss the public relations 
program and to advise the officers of the 
association on other activities. 
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mendations had descended to political 
levels nearly all of the suggestions made 
by livestock and packer representatives 
were disregarded. 
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their representatives in Congress pro- 
testing any rollback in livestock prices. 
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to introduce legislation at an early date 
in the next session of Congress. 


Those, briefly, have been the activities 
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be merely a wild rumor. I cite these in- 
stances for you to bring out the point 
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Act. 
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ton. The purpose of that meeting was to 
acquaint Mr. Valentine and Mr. DiSalle 
with the industry’s stand in opposition 
to price controls on meat—the conten- 
tion of the industry being that controls 
proved unworkable during the days of 
OPA and, should they again be imposed 


ers, filling them to capacity throughout 
the nation. This abnormal demand caused 
a sharp increase in prices at both the re- 
tail and producer level. 
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Because when I’m all set to go, 
My feet go out from under! 
—HOWARD HAYNES 





When those all in from summer’s het! 
Will go all out to freeze! s 
—Howarp HAyNé 
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part of the administration to order these 
rollbacks on our product even though 
they must have known full well that 
Congress would recognize the injustice 
of such a confiseatory program and put 
a stop to it. If Congress did this, then 
they could point to Sir Harry and Sir 
Michael as having been ambushed by 
Congress while standing off a mythical 
ecattlemen’s raid on the consumers’ 
pocketbooks. . . . 


I say mythical because for the past 
35 years government figures show that 
between 534 and 6 per cent of the dis- 
posable income has been spent for meat. 
This figure holds true today. Therefore, 
the price of meat is not out of line with 
consumer income. 


Although we were not as successful as 
we would have liked to be in our battle 
against controls, we were successful in 
eliminating the two rollbacks and 
slaughter quotas, and in holding the ex- 
tension of the act to one year rather 
than two years as was asked by the ad- 
ministration. 

However, the fight is not over and 
we expect to resume at an earlier date 
in the next session of Congress than it 
did last year; and we do not expect the 
debate to last as long as it did last year 
for the simple reason that probably both 
parties would like to have the control 
question as far behind them as possible 
before the national party conventions in 
the coming summer. 


In conclusion, let’s just take a quick 
look at the situation: This being the 
year of national elections, we most cer- 
tainly can expect a lot of political 
hokus-pokus. Already, we have heard 
that some members of Congress propose 
to advocate the raising of the floors on 
some agricultural products. Farm lead- 
ers are now, and have been for some 
time, fighting to lower the floors on 
some agricultural products, looking to- 
ward their complete elimination as soon 
as possible. One farm leader has been 
advocating their withdrawal entirely 
and stating that those farmers who can- 
not operate without floors or govern- 
ment subsidies should be encouraged to 
quit farming and go into other work. 
Agriculture today is leading the fight 
for elimination of all unnecessary gov- 
ernment expenditures although for a 
time during the depression it seemed 
absolutely necessary to subsidize farm- 
ers in order to keep up food production. 

However, although subsidy payments 
made to farmers over the years may 
have seemed large, let’s take a look at 
What the local, state and national wel- 
fare programs are costing the taxpayers 
according to a recent report of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Some $22,800,- 
000,000 of the annual tax bill is being 
drained away in that manner. It is high 
time the American people demanded a 
stop to the political practice of vote- 
buying and an asinine program of “come 
upa my house and I giva you candy” and 
return to the good old American system 
of self-reliance and free enterprise that 


has made this nation the most powerful 
in the world. 
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Secretary Reports: 
Good, Busy Year 


) ginger FIFTY-ONE was perhaps 
the busiest year in the history of 
the association. Much time was spent in 
Washington in connection with legisla- 
tive matters, and meetings of various 
kinds held throughout the country of 
special interest to stockmen were cov- 
ered by President Bamert, Assistant Sec- 
retary Hall, Editor Appleton and myself. 


I feel that it was a year of real 
accomplishment for the livestock in- 
dustry. In setting forth some of the 
major activities of our association dur- 
ing the year, please understand that we 
do not claim sole credit for many of 
the desired objectives. They were, in- 
stead, the result of cooperation with 
other livestock and meat industry groups. 


OPS 


The major part of our Washington 
activity was in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, the setting up of ceilings 
and slaughter quotas under same and 
the months of legislative bickering over 
the extension of that act for another 
year. It was late in the year before the 
issue was entirely settled and the in- 
dustry could breathe a sigh of relief 
without fearing some new and drastic 
major change in the administrative 
rules affecting livestock and meat ceil- 
ings. 


The first ceilings imposed by OPS, 
being in the nature of a freeze, naturally 
could only be kept in effect temporarily 
as they froze many inequities into the 
pricing structure. The whole industry, 
however, was shocked when OPS came 
out with its final plan of dollars and 
cents ceilings, making an immediate 
reduction effective May 20 of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, according to the 
propaganda, but actually considerably 
more than that particularly on lower 
grades of beef, and projecting two 
further reductions, Aug. 1 and Oct. 1, 
of 4% per cent each. Our major fight 
in this respect was to prevent these 
latter reductions from going into ef- 
fect, and we are happy that the com- 
bined efforts of many groups caused 
Congress to write into the extension bill 
language that would prevent these fur- 
ther rollbacks. 


Recently OPS has developed a vicious 
policy of lowering price ceilings on 
commodities where temporary heavy 
surpluses have reduced prices below the 
ceilings previously established. This 
has been done recently in the case of 
hides and is threatened in the case of 
tallow, although the order has not yet 
been issued. The result of this policy 
in the case of beef by-products is to 
prevent normal adjustment of values 
as temporary surpluses are cleaned up, 
thus placing a severe burden on the 





SECRETARY MOLLIN 


carcass beef itself. In other words, in 
this case, OPS blindly takes advantage 
of every opportunity to reduce prices 
without any regard for the effect it 
has in putting out of gear the common 
relationship between beef and its by- 
products. 


Quotas 


The second most objectionable feature 
of the OPS program was the imposition 
of livestock slaughter quotas. The orig- 
inal act provided for them and they 
were in effect for several months, dur- 
ing which time it was clearly indicated 
that they were not achieving the re- 
sults claimed for them by OPS and that 
they constituted a threat to the security 
of the livestock industry when the 
heavy marketing season came to hand. 
This was the occasion of the hardest 
battle of the year. OPS insisted that 
they must have the slaughter quotas 
and had bills introduced calling for 
their reinstatement immediately after 
the expiration of the old act on July 
31. After some consideration by the 
Senate committee which reported fa- 
vorably on the new bill, Congress re- 
cessed without taking any further ac- 
tion. Results since that time clearly 
show that OPS was wrong and the in- 
dustry was right. The slaughter quota 
operated against increasing production 
and I cannot conceive of any effort 
being made in the new Congress to re- 
impose them. The meat situation today 
is better than at any time since OPS 
came into existence only because the 
industry has successfully opposed the 
drastic restrictive legislation urged by 
the administration. 


Subsidies 

Administrative authorities also urged 
the use of subsidies to hold prices down, 
but this effort too came to naught. 
It seems ridiculous to cause further 
piling up of debt in order to pay sub- 
sidies to help our consumers buy meat 
when they have the highest income 
ever enjoyed by any people in the 
history of the world. 


Capital Gains 

The National Live Stock Tax Commit- 
tee had a very busy year and as usual 
the staff of the association did every- 
thing in its power to cooperate in this 
activity. The counsel for the committee, 
Stephen H. Hart of Denver, reported 
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to the executive committee last night 
showing the success of the committee’s 
effort to write into the administrative 
code the principle for applying capital 
gains to the sale of animals from live- 
stock breeding herds. We are hopeful 
that the authorities will issue new 
regulations which will clarify and in- 
terpret the amendments to the act so 
that every livestock producer can be 
sure of his ground in figuring the in- 
come tax. 


Sanitary Regulations 

During the past year I served as presi- 
dent of the U. S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association. I was very hopeful that 
during my term of office we would be 
able to amend the constitution and by- 
laws of the organization to provide a 
sound basis for membership of livestock 
producers in the U. S. Live Stock Sani- 
tary Association. I am sorry to report 
that we did not get this job done; 
that the old-time veterinarians in the 
sanitary association who have controlled 
it for many years were unwilling to let 
go any part of their complete control. 
Tom Arnold, chairman of our commit- 
tee on livestock sanitary reculations, 
will report developments at the Phoenix 
and Kansas City meetings of the sani- 
tary association in 1950 and 1951, and 
will make recommendations for our 
further handling of sanitary affairs. 
He is also a member of the National 
Brucellosis Committee and in conjunc- 
tion with Ray Willoughby of Texas, also 
a member, succeeded during the year 
in getting greater representation for the 
cattle industry on this national com- 
mittee. 

You can be assured that the American 
National is not going to neglect con- 
sideration of these important sanitary 
matters. It is merely in the process of 
shifting its method of handling them 
because of the failure to work out a 
satisfactory arrangement with the sani- 
tary association. 


Chicago Conference Group 

Half a dozen or more meetings were 
held during the year of this conference 
group, with additional meetings of sub- 
committees assigned to certain specific 
tasks. This group was organized in 1950 
to deal specifically with price control 
matters and it has been a very effective 
instrument for the livestock industry. 
It is expected that a meeting of this 
group will be held in the near future 





to lay plans for its activities during 
the coming year. The Defense Produc- 
tion Act is extended to June 30, 1952, 
and it is believed that the effort to 
extend it further will be made early 
in the new legislative session before the 
national political conventions are held, 
rather than wait until the last minute 
as was the case last year when the 
old act had to be extended 30 days 
pending final consideration of the ex- 
tension measure. 


Public Land Legislation 

The Stockman’s Grazing Committee 
likewise held several meetings through- 
out the year. Mr. Brownfield will re- 
port on the activities of the committee, 
the results obtained and the prospects 
for action during the next few months. 
Final approval for the American Na- 
tional of the latest proposal for a bill 
is expected to be gained at this meet- 
ing. Legislation to carry out the pro- 
posal of the Hoover Commission Report 
dealing with consolidation of federal 
land agencies is now pending in Con- 
gress and it is important that there 
should be no further delay in our 
consideration of this matter. Mr. Brown- 
field will explain in his report the basic 
principles of our proposal which are so 
necessary because of the fact that 
there has never been any real basic 
law governing the administration of 
the national forests, whereas the Taylor 
Grazing Act has been an effective mea- 
sure in working out the problems of 
administration of the public domain 
lands. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 

The Reciprocal Trade Act was ex- 
tended during the year, but only after 
several restrictive clauses had been 
agreed to that limit the power of the 
Executive in the working out of recipro- 
cal trade programs. In the beginning, 
the United States was inclined to live 
up to its share of the bargain in re- 
ciprocal trade agreements although in 
many cases the other party to the agree- 
ment failed to do so. It is being found 
that reciprocal trade cannot work on 
that basis. Some agreements have had 
to be cancelled, and some restrictions 
placed on tariff reductions in others; 
eventually, if this program is to sur- 
vive, it can be only on the basis of 
equity to both countries and to the 
industry thereof. We have about got to 
the end of the give-away program which 


Delegates L. R. Houck 
of Gettysburg, S. D., 
former president of the 
South Dakota associa- 
tion; C. L. Turnipseed, 
Montgomery, Ala., sec- 
retary, and J. Ernest 
Lambert, Darlington, 
Ala., president, Alabama 
state cattle organization. 


distinguished the “New Deal” from th 
beginning and which the “Fair Degp 
attempted unsuccessfully to continue jy 
these agreements. 


Beef Grading 

It has now been a little more thay 
a year since the new beef gradi 
standards were put into effect. You wij 
remember that the association tog 
the lead at the Miami convention ty 
years ago in urging revision of the oj 
standards, and we think sufficient tin, 
has now elapsed to show the wisdom 
the proposal. You will recall that unde 
the old system a very small percentay 
of the carcass beef offered for sak 
graded either Prime or Choice and yo 
had to get down into the third grad 
to get into volume. Under the new pn. 
posal, in the month of June for instance 
12.65 per cent of the beef grade 
Prime, 39.02 per cent graded Choir 
and 13.7 per cent graded good — or; 
little better than 65 per cent in th 
three top grades. This is as it shoul 
be, as meat from all three of thos 
grades carries the quality and _ finish 
that our consumers demand. There ar 
some complaints, as always, from dit. 
ferent sections of the country. Bee 
grading is not a mechanical proces, 
but is subject to human error. But w 
think the administration is doing : 
good job in ironing out the complaint 
and improving the effectiveness of th: 
graders, especially in view of the fat 
that the job was more than double 
when under OPS regulation all beef ha 
to be graded. 


Army Beef Purchases 

At the time the armed services ap 
propriation bill was pending, the bee 
situation was very tight and the army 
was having great difficulty in keeping 
adequate supplies on hand. Nevertheless 
they expressed a willingness to work 
with us in keeping the “Buy American’ 
amendment in the appropriation bil 
and we in turn offered no objection 
when it became necessary to make a 
offshore purchase for troops overseas. 
We think in that way we can keep the 
“Buy American” amendment in the bil 
and have the benefits of its protectio 
when beef supplies are adequate aml 
we need the support of the substantia 
army purchases. 


Cattle Numbers 

Again I would like to call attention t 
the fact, as we have done several time 
before, that we think cattle numbers att 
increasing faster than the potential 
feed supply to carry them and to fit 
ish them adequately for market. Dur 
ing the year 1950 there was an increas 
of approximately 4,000,000 head i 
total cattle numbers, from 80,000,000. 
plus to 84,000,000-plus. While the ne¥ 
census report will not be available unt! 
about the middle of February, advantt 
estimates indicate that we will have 
an increase of 6,000,000 or 7,000,00! 
head this year which would place tot#! 
cattle numbers up around the 91,000,000 
mark, Total slaughter for the year 195! 
was considerably reduced and this 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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D. A. SAVAGE 


(Summarized, the convention speech 
of D. A. Savage, superintendent, U. S. 
Southern Great Plains Experiment Sta- 


tion at Woodward, Okla.) 


EMBERS of the American National 

Cattlemen’s Association, assembled 
at Fort Worth, Tex., were told by Super- 
intendent D. A. Savage of the U. S. 
Southern Great Plains Experiment Sta- 
tion at Woodward, Okla., that complete 
application of currently available in- 
formation on range management by 
stockmen of the West could easily 
double the present grazing returns from 
their ranges. Investigations at Wood- 
ward, described by Mr. Savage, includ- 
ed extensive regrassing studies on cul- 
tivated land, abandoned farmland and 
depleted range; also comprehensive 
grazing tests with beef cattle on native 
range and reseeded pastures. Here are 
brief excerpts from Mr. Savage’s re- 
port on highlights of these practical 
range studies. 

Reseeding abandoned farmland or 
second-rate cropland to an _ excellent 
mixture of well-adapted native grasses 
is one of the most effective means of 
increasing forage yields and beef pro- 
duction. Reseeded pastures on the sta- 
tion produce two to three times as much 
steer gain per acre and correspondingly 
more net profit than well managed 
native range. Several of the more prom- 
ising grasses yield net grazing returns 
superior to profits obtainable from 
above-average yields of wheat on com- 
parable soil types. 


The most successful method of estab- 
lishing grasses on cultivated or aban- 
doned farmland is to drill a mixture of 
well-adapted grasses in spring in the 
protection of undisturbed stubble left 
by a previous crop of close-drilled 
sorghum. This is the nearest approach 
to an ideal seedbed in wind-erosion 
areas. It leaves the soil firm, with suf- 
ficient non-competitive plant residue to 
control wind and water erosion, prevent 
crusting and reduce surface evapora- 
tion until shallow-seeded grasses become 
established. Economic studies reveal that 
grazing the preparatory crop or utiliz- 
Ing it in the form of harvested feed de- 
frays much of the cost involved in grass 
establishment. 


(Mr. Savage’s discussion here treated 
of the many varieties and combinations 
of seed to be used to best advantage 
mM specific localities.) 


January, 1952 





Studies and Results 


Brush Control, Reseeding, 


Feeding Experiments, Other Phases 


Brush control represents one of the 
most fruitful means of improving pro- 
duction on millions of acres of range- 
land throughout the West. No practice 
other than the establishment of reseeded 
pastures results in the same outstanding 
degree of range improvement. These 
facts are clearly demonstrated by studies 
at Woodward for the control of sage- 
brush, skunkbrush, _ shinnery - oak, 
pricklypear cactus, yucca soapweed and 
other range brush and weeds. 

Mowing sand sagebrush in June 
(when root reserves were low) for two 
successive years, and keeping livestock 
off the range from June to fall of 
those years, resulted in eradicating 60 
per cent of the brush, greatly reduced 
vigor of the remaining plants and 
doubled density and growth of grass. 
Spraying the sagebrush with 1 pound 
per acre of 2,4-D when the plants 
were growing fast in May was less cost- 
ly and more effective. One thorough ap- 
plication of the chemical under favorable 
growing conditions usually eradicated 
60 to 80 per cent of the sagebrush 
plants. Mowing sagebrush in June with 
special brush cutters and _ spraying 
the regrowth in May of the following 
year resulted in almost complete erad- 
ication of the brush. Any form of brush 
control, however, necessitates deferred 
or moderate grazing during the grow- 
ing season of treatment and conservative 
grazing followed in the future. Heavy 
use of range from which the brush has 
been removed may result in serious 
wind erosion and loss of desirable 
grasses. 

Continuous season-long or yearlong 
grazing at moderate rates of stocking 
has given slightly greater gains and 





more net returns than were obtained 
from any of the several systems of ro- 
tation grazing of native range under 
investigation for the past ten years. 

Complete exclusion of livestock from 
various parts of a range about once 
every five years is an excellent range 
improvement practice, provided the re- 
mainder of the range is not abused by 
cattle removed from the deferred por- 
tion. 

Profitable production of range live- 
stock is largely dependent upon a 
thorough knowledge of the trend in food 
values of range forage throughout the 
year and adequate use of supplementary 
feeds to correct deficiencies. Haphazard 
use of supplements can be costly and 
fruitless, if not actually harmful. The 
Woodward station has conducted ex- 
tensive research in this connection. 
Among the findings, for example, was 
one that the phosphorus, or _ bone- 
building, content of the grasses ex- 
ceeded the requirements of beef cattle 
there from April through October. Most 
of the grasses showed slight deficiencies 
in phosphorus during the winter but 
this was overcome by feeding cotton- 
seed cake which contains considerable 
of that element. 

Feeding of a daily ration of 1 pound 
or 41 per cent protein cottonseed cake 
to weaner steer calves in winter gave 
lower winter gains and slightly less 
yearlong gains than similar cattle fed 
2 pounds of cake in winter. However, 
the lower rate of feeding was more 
profitable when the cattle were carried 
on grass alone in summer and mar- 
keted the following fall. 

Steers fed a daily ration of 2 pounds 
of 41 per cent protein cottonseed cake 





At left, one of the West’s well-liked cattlemen who finds time to be a Colorado 


legislator in time he spares from ranching at Walden. The next three men are resi- 
dents of the host state: (1. to r.) Joe Matthews of Albany, Tex.; Jack Mansfield of 
Vega, Tex., and Roy Parks of Midland, Tex.; and to their right are Kansas visitors 
Jess Harper of Sitka and Ed Robbins of Belvidere. 


17. 








on grass in winter outgained those fed 
comparable amounts of 20 per cent 
protein supplements during the past 
two years. 


Gains recorded during the past seven 
years showed that it was a profitable 
practice to feed protein supplements on 
dry grass in late summer. 


Cottonseed cake made by the new 
solvent method of extraction was com- 
pared with the standard hydraulic- 
extracted material as supplements for 
beef cattle on native range for two 
winters. Both products contained about 
41 per cent protein, but the extra oil 
removed by the solvent process for 
other uses left the solvent product con- 
taining much less fat. Despite this dif- 
ference in energy value, the two sup- 
plements produced essentially the same 
rate of gain. 


Steers in triplicate pastures were fed 
a mineral mixture containing one part 
of steamed bonemeal to three parts of 
salt by weight in comparison with three 
other lots fed salt alone. The study was 
conducted for three years. The animals 
had free access to the minerals at all 
times, and they were grazed in the 
same manner to reduce forage differ- 
ences to a minimum. The average gains 
showed no advantage from feeding the 
phosphorus supplement. 


Self-feeding of 41 per cent protein 
cottonseed meal, mixed with salt to 
control daily consumption of meal, has 
been used successfully for both winter 
and summer feeding of steers on native 
range during the past four years. The 
salt-meal was kept constantly before 
the steers after the preliminary feeding 
period. A week’s supply was usually 
put out at one time. Self-fed steers con- 
sumed more than twice as much water 
as hand-fed steers. The animals were 
observed to eat salt-meal and drink 
water, alternately, several times each 
feeding period. Yearling steers self- 
fed salt-meal mixture on grass in sum- 
mer and fall of 1950 gained about the 
same as those hand-fed the same amount 
of protein every day. Subsequent feed- 
lot gains of the two groups showed no 
ill effect from previous use of the salt- 
meal feeding method . . . The system 
had no detectable ill effect on the grade, 
condition or “bloom” of the cattle. Ac- 
tually, the feedlot gains were slightly 
in favor of the self-fed animals. Fur- 
ther experiments are in progress on 
this subject. 


Investigations for controlling exter- 
nal parasites of beef cattle have been 
conducted at Woodward since 1946. 
One point brought out is that an ef- 
fective control program cannot be con- 
ducted on a single ranch against heel 
flies, for instance, as these pests can 
travel several miles. It must be carried 
on diligently and simultaneously over a 
wide area by a large number of stock- 
men working together if the full bene- 
fits of grub control are to be realized. 

Ear ticks were effectively controlled 
by a single fall treatment with a 1 per 
cent solution of BHC prepared by adding 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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DR. L. R. NOYES 


(Address by Dr. L. R. Noyes, Co-Di- 
rector, Mexico-United States Commis- 
sion for the Eradication of Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease, at the annual meeting 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, Fort Worth, Texas, Jan. 8, 
1952... In excerpted form.) 


HE existence of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease was officially diagnosed in 
Mexico in December, 1946. The cam- 
paign against it was carried out in 
three stages. 

The first stage, all-out eradication of 
infected and contact animals, was started 
by the Mexican Government and was 
continued as a joint effort by Mexico 
and the United States. This method was 
recognized by both countries as the only 
one which was known to result in com- 
plete eradication of the disease. Nearly 
1,000,000 animals were eradicated in this 
stage of the program, which ended Nov. 
26, 1947. 


The second stage was that of inspec- 
tion, vaccination and eradication, which 
began Dec. 1, 1947, and continued to the 
end of July, 1950. During this stage 
more than 60,000,000 doses of vaccine 
were administered and all actively in- 
fected and contact animals were elimi- 
nated, to the number of 10,362. The 
benefit of vaccination to an eradication 
program is still a debatable question. 

The third and present stage is that 
of inspection and cooperation by the 
people, with eradication of active infec- 
tion wherever it appears. This stage 
began in August, 1950, and, unless some- 
thing unforeseen crops up, will continue 
to the end of the program. 

Through all three stages, of course, 
the commission has maintained north 
and south quarantine lines and has done 
effective quarantine and _ disinfection 
work, with the help of the Mexican 
army. 

The United States started to work 
in Mexico in April, 1947, with about 
half a dozen people. We had a big job 
to do, for the disease had spread through 
16 states and the Federal District, and 
it was several months before we could 
bring the combined strength of the two 
countries to bear on it. By December, 
1949, he had built up a force of 8,204 
people, Mexican, American and joint 
commission. From that point on we be- 
gan to reduce our manpower, heavily 
but with care, bearing in mind possible 


‘emergencies. A year later we had 2,580 


employees. We are now operating with 


Facts on Aftoso 
Given By 
Co-Director 


less than 1,800, fewer than we have had 
at any time since the early part of the 
program. We are now, and have been for 
the past two years, an inspection force, 
maintained in sufficient strength to put 
down any outbreak of the disease. 
During 1951 these teams of laymen 
inspected an average of about 9,000,000 
animals a month, or a total of 112,000, 
000. The accumulated total of all in. 
spections made by the commission since 
June, 1947, is more than 365,000,000, 
It is not too much to say that no 
problem of disease eradication can be 


solved without the cooperation of the! 


people. 
Reports of lame and salivating ani- 


mals are particularly important in Mex-| 


ico, where vesicular stomatitis is a fre- 
quently recurring disease all over the 
quarantine zone. As most of you know, 
this disease cannot be distinguished by 
visual inspection from foot-and-mouth 
disease, even by the best-trained veter- 
inarians. Biological and _ serological 
tests are necessary to rapidly differen- 
tiate between them. Stomatitis is neg- 
ligible in its effects on livestock, but no 
case that might be either stomatitis or 
foot-and-mouth can be passed over with- 
out careful attention. 

More than a year ago we started to 
keep separate records of sick-animal re- 
ports, and to differentiate between those 
reported in the course of regular inspec- 
tion and those reported by the people. 
We felt that if the inspector was doing 
his job the way it should be done, he was 
enlisting the cooperation of the people 
who were there with the animals during 
the 95 per cent of the time that he 
couldn’t be there. During 1951 we had 
about 92,000 reports of sick animals. 
About 51 per cent of these were reported 
by inspectors and about 49 per cent were 
reported by livestock owners or other 
people. 

Just for the record, I will tell you 
how one outbreak was handled. It is 4 
typical case, and it might be well for 
you to have the facts in the event that 
you should meet with any misrepresenta- 
tion of the commission’s methods. 

The infection was reported by the 
livestock owner, but it was _ report 
late. The delay in reporting caused the 
disease to spread farther and affect 
more animals than if the action had beet 
more prompt. . 

The district quickly placed the sick 
and contact animals under military quar 
antine and rushed in its own manpowel 
to carry out daily inspection of adjoining 
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herds. Samples taken from animals with 
lesions were apparently too old, or for 
some other reason did not give a posi- 
tive test. Additional sick animals were 
found on an adjoining ranch, and sam- 
ples of epithelium and fluid were taken 
from these animals, which had been vac- 
cinated four times. Serological and bio- 
logical tests run on these showed type 
A foot-and-mouth. 

Materials from the samples were in- 
jected into horses, which are susceptible 
to stomatitis but not to foot-and-mouth 
disease; the results in horses were al- 
ways negative. Portions of four of these 
samples were also sent to the Research 
Institute at Pirbright, England, for fur- 
ther confirmation, which was later re- 
ceived. 

It was not really necessary to send the 
material to England for diagnosis, but 
we have done it every time we have had 
a new outbreak of foot-and-mouth in 
Mexico. A few people in the United 
States and Mexico, for reasons of their 
own, now and then make the statement 
that foot-and-mouth disease never ex- 
isted in Mexico. In order to protect the 
program and the people in it, we have 
followed the practice of sending sam- 
ples for confirmation of diagnosis to one 
of the most outstanding foot-and-mouth 
diagnostic stations. in the world. In 
every instance, our findings have been 
confirmed. 

As soon as the disease at Nautla was 
definitely diagnosed, at 5 o’clock on the 
evening of Sunday, Aug. 12, men and 
equipment were ordered from the other 
eight districts to assist in the eradication 
operations. These men started at once, 
and after traveling all night they began 
arriving at their new assignment at day- 
light on Monday morning. Some of them 
were ordered in from 600 miles away. 
Laborers were not available locally, so 
it was necessary to recruit them in 
places 75 miles from the break. 

We used 450 men, 160 vehicles and 160 
horses on the break. The operations 
were in a rugged locality four hours 
from the nearest highway, and it was 
necessary to transport all the material 
over rivers and almost impassible roads. 
The vehicles had to winch themselves up 
steep hills to reach their destination. 
The rough terrain was so hard on ve- 
hicles that two mobile shops were needed 
to keep them in repair. It was difficult 
to provide supplies, including food for 
men and horses. The break was in ma- 
laria-infested tropics, and, in spite of 
the anti-malarial drugs taken by the em- 
ployees, several cases of the disease 
were contracted during this break. 

The majority of the 80 inspection 
teams brought their own portable radio 
sets, but standby units and generators 
were also provided. The central radio 
unit kept in touch with the inspection 
teams covering the surrounding area, 
and with headquarters in Mexico City. 

A temporary headquarters office was 
set up within a 10-kilometer or six-mile 
radius to handle all administrative mat- 
ters. There were disinfection stations 
and soldiers to enforce disinfection and 
to hold the quarantine line. Large quan- 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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How Controls Affect 3 
Markets, Production 


(Excerpts from address of G. B. 
Thorne, vice-president of Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, before the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association convention, Fort 
Worth, Jan. 8.) 


OVERNMENT controls of livestock 

and meat prices won’t work, and the 
cattle and beef industry did a com- 
mendable and timely job in trying to 
avert them. 

The record shows that soon after ceil- 
ings were imposed on beef in January, 
1951, cattle prices began to rise, legiti- 
mate processors in early spring were 
in a squeeze and suffered losses, with 
the OPS attempting to remedy this by 
limiting live cattle prices at levels 
enough lower than current prices theo- 
retically to restore processing margins, 
but this caused only a ripple in cattle 
prices. 

At this point controls upset produc- 
tion, the announced rollbacks causing a 
sharp cutback in demand for feeder cat- 
tle and inadequate finishing. In July, 
after Congress outlawed two scheduled 
rollbacks, demand for feeders reversed 
itself and this demand, plus a short 
supply of fed cattle due to factors men- 
tioned, cut cattle available for slaughter 
down to abnormally low levels during 
July-September and the small supply of 
beef exerted strong pressure on ceilings. 

The wholesale market quotations on 
choice beef were $3 to $4 per cwt. over 
ceiling prices, which could mean only 
that many sellers violated regulations 
or found legal methods of avoiding them. 
Live cattle were $2 to $3 over compli- 
ance on choice steers. Legal slaughterers 
therefore could buy only a small share 
of normal volume, resulting in losses. 

Controls also distorted established 
patterns, with the East and West Coast 
running 20 to 30 per cent over a year 
earlier in the summer and the Corn Belt 
dropping as low as 40 to 50 per cent un- 
der the previous year. 

Mid-October marked the first drop 
in beef below ceilings. By late December 
heavier marketing continued so that 
only lightweight choice grade carcass 
beef was selling at the ceiling, all others 
below. 

This experience demonstrated that 
with a steady or rising price level, a 
lower price for beef will come only from 
an increase in supply, with or without 
controls. OPS has little to show for its 
efforts in controlling beef prices be- 
yond what was extracted from the 
operating results of those beef proces- 
sors and distributors who did their best 
properly to interpret and adhere to 
regulations. 

I believe a very important factor 
causing the record increase in the cattle 






G. B. THORNE 


numbers on farms was price control. 

The effect of price controls: (1) Cat- 
tle feeding was disrupted during spring 
and summer due to threat of rollbacks 
and other short-term price-control un- 
certainties; this caused cattle to back 
up in the country; this resulted in a 
sharp curtailment of marketings, which, 
in turn, caused higher prices regardless 
of controls. Finally, this pressure on 
prices created overoptimism in the cat- 
tle business. 

This overoptimism was further stimu- 
lated by statements by economic stabili- 
zation officials that we were threatened 
with runaway inflation. The predictions 
were used as an argument for direct 
controls and came at a time when it was 
being demonstrated that controls on cat- 
tle could not be made effective, and they 
contributed to the optimism about the 
beef cattle outlook. It attracted a lot of 
newcomers into the business. But now 
official Washington has started to 
moderate its tone, indicating a coming 
slow, gradual inflation. 

Expansion in cattle numbers on farms 
would have been much more moderate 
under free markets and more beef would 
have been available for American con- 
sumers in 1951. 

Characteristics of past cycles in cat- 
tle numbers indicate for the next couple 
of years that cattle values are likely to 
continue above normal in 1952; assum- 
ing average weather and a 5-million in- 
crease in numbers, production of beef 
and veal in 1952 would be about 70 
pounds per person or 10 per cent over 
1951. 

I have reservations about further in- 
creases after 1952 because based on 
USDA projections, slaughter in 1953 
would increase 25 per cent over this 
year; scheduled armed-forces expendi- 
tures indicate a leveling off and possi- 
ble downturn during 1953 which might 
reduce demand, and the marketing 
tempo on cattle has been stepped up, 
so there is good reason that we should 
not expect the upward phase of the pro- 
duction cycle to last as long as past 
cycles. Slaughter age is less, there is 
risk of unfavorable weather and the feed 
grains situation has tightened. 

There is also the possible effect of 
controls on future cattle inventories for 
controls have been shown to upset pro- 
duction. 


Another observation on experiences 
in 1951 which I believe has implications 
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for the future is the further demonstra- 
tion that there is a big demand for beef. 
Disposable income is running about 5 
per cent ahead of last year and choice 
steer prices are still 5 per cent above a 
year ago even though supplies of choice 
and prime cattle at the major markets 
the past few weeks have been about 20 
per cent above a year earlier, indicating 
a strong demand for quality beef. I be- 
lieve a substantial increase in beef will 
move into consumption with relatively 
moderate declines in prices as long as 
employment continues high. 

The trend away from overfinished 
beef is continuing at present. 

Progress is being made toward more 
economical beef production because of 
developments such as greater use of im- 
proved grasses and legumes in cattle 
feeding, more rapid rate of pasture and 
range rehabilitation, better utilization 





of the low valued roughages of high 
cellulose content, all of which repre- 
sent a bright spot in present and future 
outlook. 

A further point pertains to better 
public understanding of the livestock 
and meat business. Much has been done 
through cooperation of livestock associa- 
tions, farm organizations and the meat 
industry in emphasizing that more pro- 
duction was the only way that higher 
meat prices could be avoided when in- 
come was increasing and headway has 
been made in getting Congress and the 
public to gain a better understanding 
of why controls on meat are unworkable 
and not in the national interest. 

However, there is a job ahead in get- 
ting the rank and file of consumers to 
understand the vital connection between 
free markets and more meat on the 
table. Few consumers realize that Amer- 


ican housewives, taken together, have 
decided that steak is not too high at 
$1.25, and that is why it sells at tha 
price. They do not realize that there 
is no other place on earth where an hoy 
of labor will buy as much food ag in 
America. 

Our industry’s public relations posi. 
tion deteriorates during periods of jp. 
flation as both press and public become 
increasingly vocal. Since meat is an jm. 
portant food item, it becomes a politi. 
cal football and has the limelight of 
publicity focused on it. This is the crogs 
we have to bear because we produce a 
product so greatly desired by the pub- 
lie. 

We must get consumers as well as 
congressmen and others in official places 
to realize that it is in their own best 
interest that our system of free market 
prices shall be preserved. 





Government in Business 


Danger of Government 
Growing Too Big 


(Summary of address by D. A. Hulcy, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, before the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association at Fort 
Worth, Jan. 8.) 


I SHALL talk about government in bus- 
iness; about the business of govern- 
ment—and about the dangers of govern- 
ment growing too big. 

It is no one group of us in any one 
special kind of industry that is menaced 
by the philosophy of socialism. It is the 
institution of business that stands in per- 
il of survival. For all of us who take 
risks are in business together—whether, 
like you, we raise steers, or whether, like 
people in the service trades, we steer the 
roasts to the ultimate consumers. 

You in the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association have been in the van- 
guard of those Americans who have rec- 
ognized this insidious and creeping 


threat. And your famous resolution, en- 
titled “Holding to Freedom,” adopted in 
1950, and then honored by Freedoms 





Foundation, is a ringing, living manifes- 
tation of your deep-seated, fundamental 
straight-thinking and forthright patriot- 
ism. 

You know what the cynics and the 
short-sighted say about freedom some- 
times. You have heard them, as I have 
heard them, sneering down their lofty 
noses when businessmen talk about free- 
doms in America. 

They like to pretend that we mean 
freedom to exploit; freedom to make un- 
holy profits; freedom to gouge the con- 
sumers, when of course they know full 
well that we mean just the opposite. We 
mean freedom to work, freedom to pro- 
duce, freedom to compete and freedom 
to take a chance. In short, we mean free- 
dom to earn a decent return from our 
investments or lose the whole works if 
things go against us. The freedom we’re 
after is freedom to succeed — but the 
freedom to fail goes right along with it. 
The cynics dodge all around that fact. 

There are two big questions the cynics 


Genial two-state par- 
ley in the convention 
city. (Front, 1. tor.) 
Judd Clark, Jerome, Ida., 
Chas. Howell, Mackay, 
Ida. Others are (also 1. 
to r.) Felix Taylor, 
Whitman, Nebr.; D. C. 
Schaffer, O’Neill, Nebr., 
Nebraska group’s vice- 
president; W. A. John- 
son, Alliance, Nebraska 
association secretary. 
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q 
who preach the gospel of socialism don't 4 


like to have us ask: 


They don’t like to have us ask what 
accounts for the American standard of 


living and the American success story— | 


and they don’t like to have us ask why 
socialism has been a flop wherever it’s 
been tried. 


We all know that our living standard | 


is beyond the wildest dreams of our 
fathers. It is beyond the wildest dreams 
of 1898 when your association was or- 
ganized. 

Well, what did it? That’s a good ques- 
tion for 1952! What did it? How do 
we account for it? Who gets the credit? 
Invention? Yes, to be sure. But you can 
invent a modern version of Aladdin’s 
lamp, and it would gather cobwebs on 
the shelf unless you could sell it at a 
price that people could pay. 


Ben Franklin, as we all know, fished 
electricity out of the sky with a kite- 
string and a key in the 18th century. 
But he didn’t think of it in terms of 
vacuum cleaners and pop-up toasters. 
Marconi had developed the wireless by 
the year 1901, but he couldn’t make the 
radio a standard piece of household fur- 
niture. No one man could. No one man 
did. 

The scientist and the inventor must 
share credit with the manufacturer, the 
merchandiser, the advertising man an 
the salesman for our standard of living— 
with all businessmen, in fact. They didn’t 
invent—but they knew how to adapt. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Their purpose in life was very sim- 
ple. They were after personal success. 
That was their incentive. But in Amer- 
ica, success means pleasing the customer. 


And that involves greater productivity, 
greater efficiency—getting his atten- 
tionm—and, above all, winning his trust 
by dealing with him on the square. We 


owe our solid gains in our standard of 
living to this struggle for personal suc- 
cess. 


Our incentive system did all this. It 
has enriched the lives of all Americans, 
and its bounty overflows to other people 


all around the world. No other system 
anywhere—at any time—has matched 
this record of performance. 

I have had most of my innings in the 
great game of life. But I would like my 
grandchildren to have my kind of chance 
to take their turns at bat. I detest the 
idea of a super-state in America because 
I don’t want my grandchildren to go 
through life as numbers on a card-index 
file—on rationed opportunities. 

Ours is not an easy story to tell. And 
the story of price controls in this defense 
period is a case in point. 

The full cost of price controls has 
never been adequately presented to the 
American people. In fact, as you and I 
know, price controls have been used to 
lull the public into a false sense of se- 
curity. Price controls are being passed 
off as the way to combat inflation. 

Now the truth is—as you and I know 
—that only strong fiscal and monetary 


measures that curtail the supply of pur- 
chasing power can possibly maintain the 
value of our dollar. Such a policy in- 
cludes a balanced budget, a reduction in 
government spending and strong con- 
trols over credit that curtail or pre- 
vent private borrowing. Such a policy 
includes an independent Federal Reserve 
System that can tighten monetary policy 
and prevent excessive credit creation. 

But price controls have such a glib 
and easy ring to them—and monetary 
policies—no matter how you phrase them 
—cannot be so simply described. The 
great paradox is that price controls as 
applied in this defense period have been 
a wild jumble of confusion and frustra- 
tion to the businessmen who have had to 
cope with them—while the actual opera- 
tion of sound monetary policies is rela- 
tively simple. 

Today, most prices are below OPS 
ceilings, and price controls are of little 
more than academic interest. Yet we 
find spokesmen for the OPS taking full 
credit for slowing down inflation—when 
the fact of the case is that monetary and 
fiscal policies did the trick. 

Price control had little nor nothing 
positive to do with putting inflation un- 
der control. The Treasury and Federal 
Reserve System accord of March, 1951, 
restored the independence of the Federal 
Reserve System from political domina- 
tion. This accord had a lightning-like 
effect on our economic system. The high 
rate of borrowing and the rapid increase 


in the money supply abruptly ceased. In- 
flation was stopped in its tracks; con- 
fidence in the dollar returned, and the 
rate of saving increased tremendously. 

The business community as represent- 
ed by the National Chamber of Com- 
merce was behind this accord. It was 
unrelenting in its pressure for adoption. 
But, as always, the chronic planners and 
enthusiastic regimenters were against it. 
They are against anything that is sim- 
ple, direct, positive and workable. They 
are for anything that takes the power 
of decision away from the free enter- 
priser and hands it over to government. 
They are first, last and all the time for 
big government—and big government is 
another name for socialism. 

Our national government today is too 
big to be solvent, too big to be efficient 
and far too big to police against cor- 
ruption and unmorality. 

As income earners, as consumers, as 
taxpayers, as family providers and bus- 
inessmen, we have watched the control 
over more and more of our daily affairs 
pass from the jurisdiction of our states 
and our communities to the national gov- 
ernment. We have witnessed the steady 
concentration of power in Washington, 
and our daily affairs are increasingly 
subject to administration by remote con- 
trol. 

We have watched the national govern- 
ment become over-extended with its ac- 
cumulating responsibilities. We have 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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help you. 


@ Creep-fed calves 37 lbs. heavier at 5 months — 
returned $5.80 per calf over feed costs (129 
calves on test). 


@ Creep-fed calves heavier by 31 lbs. —cows gained 
an extra 39 lbs.—a total of 70 lbs. of beef for 
sale due to creep feeding—in addition, calf up- 
grading bought all feed! (107 calves and 119 
COws on test). 


@ Creep-fed calves returned 173% on investment — 
daily gain 1.35 lbs. each—400% more graded 
choice, 92% more good! 
(72 calves on test). 


This year make your range 
and roughage worth more 
by creep feeding a Purina 
ration. See your Purina 
Dealer for up-to-the-minute 
information on how this 
profitable operation can 


it PAYS to CREEP FEED PURINA! 


Creep feeding tests in cattle areas prove feeding a 
Purina ration to nursing calves is both practical and 
profitable. Here’s how the creep-fed calves beat the 
non-creep-fed calves... 
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A. D. BROWNFIELD 


(Excerpts from a report by A. D. 
Brownfield, Deming, N. M., on the 
activities of the Stockman’s Grazing 
Committee, at the convention of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation in Fort Worth, Jan. 9.) 


5 tape REASON for the committee grew 

out of a resolution passed by this 
association at Miami, Fla., in January, 
1949, endorsing the Hoover Commission 
Report with provision that basic legisla- 
tion be passed setting forth certain 
principles of land tenancy which would 
improve conservation of federal grazing 
lands and stabilize the industry depen- 
dent upon use of the lands. The National 
Wool Growers Association had passed 
a similar resolution. The National Coun- 
cil took action to protect the stability 
of the industry dependent upon use of 
Taylor grazing lands and insure against 
loss of the Range Code in case these 
lands were transferred into USDA as 
recommended in the Hoover Committee 
Report. 


The Grazing Committee has offered 
a bill to unify administrative procedures 
of all federal lands suitable for graz- 
ing. It has studied existing administra- 
tive procedures, the general land pat- 
tern, conditions surrounding permit 
holders, the public interest in grazing 
and other resources. 


The bill groups together national 
forest land, federal grazing districts and 
lands administered under Title II of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
in New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, North and South Dakota, Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho to come under 
a uniform law so these lands may be 
administered by a single bureau in 
the interest of economy, to eliminate 
overlapping jurisdiction and relieve a 
sense of economic insecurity in the 
region. 


Aims of Bill 


Proper landlord-tenant relationship is 
the key to our proposal. Safeguards are 
made for both government and user. 
For the government, the bill gives the 
secretary authority “to limit or discon- 
tinue grazing use of any lands under 
his jurisdiction for the purpose of pre- 
venting injury to said lands from graz- 
ing or for the protection of watersheds; 
to fix the proper use . . . to fix standards 





Proposed Grazing Law 


Would Stabilize Industry 
Using Federal Lands 


of commensurability and dependency of 
base properties.” 


The administrator’s decision on these 
matters is final and not subject to court 
review unless made “fraudulently, capri- 
ciously or illegally.” 


The bill also provides that it shall 
not create any right or title to the lands 
or limit or restrict the title or right 
of the United States; shall not restrict 
hunting or fishing according to state 
laws; shall not give grazing privilege 
holders the right to interfere with mul- 
tiple uses; shall not restrict the “ac- 
quisition, granting or use under existing 
law of permits, right of ways, ingress 
and egress over the lands for lawful 
purposes, prospecting,” and other uses. 

The bill safeguards and stabilizes the 
industry dependent upon use of the 
grazing lands by requiring the secretary 
to fix base property standards on owned 
or controlled land to which the permit 
is attached; by reserving the grazing 
privilege preference position to appli- 
cants measuring up to the base property 
standards; it grants right to renewal 
if fees have been paid, the regulations 
complied with and there is available 
land; provides transfer of grazing privi- 
lege with transfer of base property. 

The latter is not to be associated 
with a cut in numbers for protection of 
the range which the secretary may af- 
fect at all times. The aim is for a proper 
land use statute. 


Opposition has it that transfer of a 
permit should be allowed on transfer of 
livestock as well as land and that a 
percentage cut should attach to all 
transfers. The answer is that livestock 
can be moved and if transfers are to 
accompany them it would disrupt the 


local land patterns and economy. Lan 
cannot be moved and if so situated tha 
proper use cannot be had without fed. 
eral grazing rights, such rights shoul 
be retained with the land or if trans. 
ferred be allowed only to go with othe 
equally dependent land. 


Opposition claims this is a freeze, 
an attempt to acquire a vested right, 
But there is no right as against the 
government. The preference is to be 
fixed by the government and is only 
against different applicants. In this 
draft there are many ways the gover- 
ment can abrogate a permit and hold 
the land for other uses. 

The bill also provides a basis for 
determining equitable grazing fees, 
with the present method to continue 
until a comprehensive study is made and 
information given to Congress 

The bill also authorizes the secretary 
to encourage permittees to improve the 
range with their own funds, a practice 
currently followed in leases under Sec- 
tion 15 of the Taylor Act with success 
and also recognized and protected by 
some of the states in connection with 
state leasing procedures. 


The clause invoking application of the | 


Administrative Procedures Act follows 


the intent of Congress which recognizes | 


that persons affected by decisions of 
government bureaus should in certain 
instances have relief in courts. The 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia in the Red Canyon Sheep 
Company case held that a grazing privi- 
lege is a matter properly subject to 
protection of the courts. 

We expect here to come to a decision 
on how and when these proposals may 
be offered to Congress. 





A group of Georgians at the convention: (L. to r.) Robert Zackry, Waycross; 
Mrs. Zackry; Mrs. E. C. Hall, Waycross; Leonard Thrift, Waycross; Mr. Hall; 
Clarence McIntire, Madison; Eugene Mather, Athens; Tom Curtis, Farmington; 
Richard B. Curtis, Farmington. 
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(Summary of remarks made by Con- 
gressman W. R. Poage, Waco, Tex., be- 
fore the 55th convention of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association 
convention, Fort Worth, Jan. 9.) 


ONGRESSMAN POAGE in his talk 

before the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association convention at Ft. 
Worth said that American people are 
confused about farm prices and their 
relation to the cost of living. He said 
that farm income has gone down for 
each of the past three years. In 1948 it 
was $35 billion; in 1949 $32 billion. Dur- 
ing the same time, the cost of farm pro- 
duction was climbing steadily—from $16 
billion in 1947 to $18 billion in 1948, to 
$19 billion last year. This means that 
net farm income (and that includes all 
that farmers have to live on) has drop- 
ped $4 billion in four years. During the 
same years the income of non-farm peo- 
ple has steadily increased—from $162 
billion in 1947 to $183 billion in 1948 to 
$195 billion last year. 


The next charge taken up by the legis- 
lator is the one that farm prices have 
gone up since the outbreak of the 
Korean War to such an extent that they 





Prices and Costs 





have unfairly gouged the consumer. It 
is true that the retail price of many 
foods is higher now than ever, but this 
cannot be fairly laid at the door of the 
farmer, for he is not making more for 
his products. There is some prospect 
that farm income in 1951 will exceed 
farm income of 1950, but if it does it 
will be due largely to the size of the 
crop and not to the price the crop brings. 

Representative Poage made a com- 
parison of how the American consumer 
fares with the way those of other lands 
do. Price Administrator Michael DiSalle 
and millions of others have said that 
beef was so high that the American 
people could not eat it—and yet, tre- 
mendous consumption of beef should of 
itself disprove the charge that it has 
been priced beyond the ability of the 
public to buy. The fact is that the pub- 
lic has bought beef and continues to buy 
it in greater quantities than it did when 
beef and wages were both at lower 
levels. Though beef is high in terms of 
dollars, so is everything else. 

The record shows that during the base 
period on which agricultural prices are 
calculated the average American fac- 
tory worker could with one hour’s labor 


buy 9/10 pound of round steak. Round 
steak was cheap then, but the worker 
had to work more than an hour to pay 
for a pound. Today that average fac- 
tory worker can buy 1% pounds of 
round steak with an hour’s work. In 
fact, he gives the cowman only about 40 
per cent as much of his time for a pound 
of steak as 40 years ago. On the other 
hand, the American farmer—particu- 
larly the cattleman—is giving to the 
industrial worker and to city people in 
general more for their hours of labor 
than they ever before received. 

In the final analysis, dollars change in 
value just as do commodities. There is 
an interesting comparison in this con- 
nection: At 37 cents per pound, the av- 
erage American industrial worker must 
work 14 minutes to buy a pound of cot- 
ton. But, according to the best produc- 
tion estimate, it took the average farm- 
er at least 22 minutes of direct labor to 
produce that pound of cotton and, in ad- 
dition, the average cotton farm of 45 
acres involves an investment of around 
$9,500, on which a reasonable return 
must be made to break even. 

Why should the industrial) worker 
complain of farm prices when he can 
buy his flour for a meager 4 minutes’ 
work and with no investment, while the 
farmer must put $50,000, or the accumu- 
lation of nearly 75,000 hours of work 
into his production plant in order to 
grow the wheat? The speaker regards 
the increasing spread between the in- 
come of farm and non-farm people as 
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one of “the most serious and most 
dangerous phenomena of our present 
economic situation.” He is firmly con- 
vinced that all differences in opportu- 
nity to earn, as between farm and non- 
farm people, must be wiped out. 

When we look at countries which suf- 
fer periodic famines, we always see 
countries where the farmer is given a 
very meager price for his products. If, 
stated Mr. Poage, we are to have ade- 
quate food for the rapidly increasing 
population of this world, we must make 
up our minds to accept the farm as an 


equal partner with labor and capital. 
There are but two ways of securing 
the production of food anywhere: One 
is the American way, the Democratic 
way of free enterprise, based on the 
hope of rewards. The other system is 
the Communistic way—the system of all 
dictators, based on the fear of punish- 
ment. There are many variations be- 
tween these two systems—one of them 
in Peronist Argentina, where the end of 
free enterprise has brought such a de- 
cline in production that the Argentine 
is now producing little more than 








Prof. H. DeGraff 


(A briefed version of the address pre- 
sented by Harrell DeGraff, professor, 
school of nutrition, Cornell University, 
at the American National convention.) 


HE range area of the West is a 
relatively new, and newly developed 
region, even in relation to the eastern 
United States. If I have read the record 
of the West correctly, it was not until 
the 1880’s that ranching spread in any 
considerable degree into the central 
and northern Great Plains. Since that 
time the population of the country has 
tripled. I co not know what quantity of 
beef was annually consumed per capita 
at that time because we have no food 
consumption records which go _ back 
much before World War I. But since 
the years of the first great war, the 
national population has doubled. And 
yet, the per capita consumption of beef 
has been maintained. This is a re- 
markable record of production accom- 
plishment — a major part of the credit 
for which goes to the range livestock 
industry. The livestock producers of 
these western states have found ways 
to increase the animal carrying capacity 
of the land; have upgraded their live- 
stock, and thus have increased the pro- 
duction efficiency of their animals to 
a degree which has made America 
rather than merrie old England the land 
of roast beef — and, even more specific- 
ally, the land of a good beefsteak. 

I feel that if on the Day of Creation 
someone had started out to stake his 
claim to 3,000,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, he could not have improved very 
much upon the area lying within the 
claim stakes located in Maine, Florida, 
California and Washington. Yet it is 
true that much of the 11 western states 
are dry land areas. If ever again we 
have a vast WPA project, we might 
put the shovel wielders to work cutting 


Cows and People 


As an Easterner 
Sees Them 


down the great mountain range from 
southern California to British Columbia, 
thereby letting more moist air into the 
semi-arid West. But as an alternative, 
I think it is a fortunate thing that so 
much of our range country lies adjacent 
to well watered valleys and in close 
proximity to the Corn Belt, where abun- 


dant feed supplies make it possible to 
grow out and fatten range animals for 
the market. This unique juxtaposition 
of sharply differing geographic areas 
has the effect of making the range, the 
irrigated valleys and the Corn Belt 
more productive agricultural regions 
than any of these would be without 
the others. This situation has given 
rise to specialization in livestock pro- 
duction that is unique. The business of 
the rancher is to maintain breeding 
herds and produce calves and lambs 
which then move on to the feeder. The 
feeder is distinctly American phenome- 
non. He is not found except in exceed- 
ingly small numbers anywhere else in 
the world. But it should be much bet- 
ter understood by the American people 


Left to right: Ex- 
ecutive Secretary F. 
E. Mollin; E. K. 
Warren, Three Oaks, 
Mich.; Jay Taylor, 
Amarillo, Tex., new- 
ly elected first vice- 
president. This pic- 
ture was taken at a 
previous convention. 





enough food to meet her own needs, ()y 
the other hand, France has historically 
tried to give the French farmer a fair 
price for his wheat, and France ig th 
one European country that is practically 
self-sufficient in bread grains. 

If America is to have the food gh 
needs, she, too, must make very gyy 
that her farmers have an adequate jp. 
centive to produce abundantly, or they 
will cease being farmers. It is worth 
money to American consumers to maip. 
tain a system of orderly productioy 
based on orderly and adequate Prices, 


than it is that this unusual combinatioy 
of range country and Corn Belt, an 
rancher and feeder, has been very 
largely responsible for the fact that 
we can build our meals around meat, as 
all of us but a peculiar handful of 
vegetarians like to do. 


But it was not enough that Nature ep. 
dowed us with these differing types of 
land, each suited to its own special 
purposes. We had to have in addition the 
kind of economic system that encouraged 
people to face the hardships, to take 
the risks and to develop the potential 
production which Nature had made pos- 
sible. That kind of economic climate 
is one we have enjoyed, and without 
it we never would have had the present 
development or the present volume of 
output from either the range or the 
crop farming areas. This economic sys- 
tem has permitted each rancher and 
each farmer to develop and utilize his 


resources as his own knowledge of | 


them dictated: He produced calves and 
sold them in the market, or, if he was 
a feeder, he bought calves and grew 
them out, directed solely by the feed 
he could produce, the costs he had to 
incur and the market prices he could 
get. He has responded to the dictates 
of his own intelligence and his own 
desire for self-improvement. In so do- 
ing, each producer made his fullest 
contribution to his own welfare, and 
at the same time to the welfare of 
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eeds, (pf the country, without any need for any- official forecast indicated that we might 193,000,000 by 1975. 





storically | one in 2 vernment to tell him how, or have 175,000,000 people in the country If we are to maintain the present 
er a fai | when, or what to do. It has been this by 1960, and perhaps even as many as_ quality of the American diet, we are 
ce ig th | system of intelligent selfishness a ——— “ 2 - 
ractically | system b ised upon the right of property, 

"I the right to earn a dollar and to keep : 
food sh | it, the right to work and achieve and P A * = 
ery a have and use, the right of each of us Rid OT Td 4 i IAAL IT Yeas 
quate jp, | to try to build something better for } 
or th our children than we had for ourselves, : P p 
is weil that has made this the most productive, TC T&F TTT Scab and aT 





to main. | the most prosperous, the best fed, the 






: > sed, : e d c ’ > § 
duis | tos he, most, wellott. people in | MMMM at i 22d 226 aL Vl By Pa 
nal the world. It is this economic system A 7 


nbination | through which we have achieved our 
Belt, and | remarkably high standard of living. 
en very ... The achievements of the Ameri- 
‘act that} can crop and livestock industries have 
meat, as | been so great that this is no longer es- 
ndful of | sentially an agricultural country. We 
have risen to a place of leadership 
among the nations of the world not di- 
ature en} yectly as a result of our agricultural 


SPRAY-DIP SATURATION gives you 100% kill of profit-stealing 
external parasites .. . and it does the job with speed, economy, 
and safety unmatched by any other method. Driving sprays com- 
pletely drench every square inch of an animal from horns to hoof 
in seconds . . . penetrating the hair to the very pores of the hide 
with parasite killing insecticide. Recovers, filters and reuses run- 
off material for greater economy. It pays to spray the Spray-Dip 
types of | production, great as that is; rather, way... puts added beef profits in your pocket. Send for PROOF! 
1 special} jt is the enormous output of American Write for FREE literature 
lition the} coal and petroleum and steel and chem- ; * [LIVESTOCK SPRAYER MFG. CO. 765 Coleman St., San Jose, Cal. 
couraged | jcals and machines that speaks most 
to take} Joudly in a power-dominated world. A 
potential} growing population has been provided 


ade po] ith an Improving diet, and thie has NORTH, SOUTH, EAST OR WEST... 
climate ; ] j 
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olume of We are a country with 6 per cent 
> OF the} of the world population. But we have 
mic Sys} about 45 per cent — only a little less 


cher and} than half — of the world’s total indus- 
tilize his} trial output. We never could have at- 
ledge of} tained this urban and industrial growth, 
ives and} however, had not developments in agri- 
f he was} culture made it possible for us to 
nd grew provide the growing city population 
the feed} with their essential products of the land. 
> had to} T believe that the industrial growth of 
he could | this country stands on the two stron 
dictates | legs of (1) science applied to crop and 
his own | Jivestock production, thus increasing the 
n so do- | output from each acre and each animal, 
s fullest} and (2) machinery used to replace farm 
are, and | labor, thus making possible ever greater 
Ifare of | production per man on the land. 

Ex But (the cattleman’s) production 
achievements cannot stop here, either 
for your well-being or the welfare of 
the nation. The country is experiencing 
a phenomenal growth of population — 


one that is seriously challenging our % OM htt: 
agriculture to keep pace. Nothing ex- ey 
cept war, an d the po s sibility of m ore AMMO TEE 


war, has so changed the economic hori- 
zons of the country as the rapid up- 
surge in our population in recent years. 
Only a few years ago there was much 


discussion of our reaching a population iV i i nd ho horus 
ceiling of perhaps 160,000,000 or 165.- Li estock need the rich prote as p nt 


-000,000, after which no further growth in COTTONSEED MEAL or PELLETS for strong, 


was to be expected. We have had to 





revise any such ideas completely. As healthy breeding stock and a better, heavier 
recently as February, 1949, the Bureau : 

of the Census published a projection of calf crop next spring. 

the future population of the country 

which a year and a half later — in | 

July, 1950 — was already 2,000,000 Educational Service 

Persons too low. Now it is generall 

TGA. iad: aus nae Se tae NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN, INC. 
Population will continue to grow, or ALMA M lle Dallas 1, Texas 





how fast the growth will be. The latest 
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going to have to expand agricultural 
production in this country at a rate 
somewhere between 1% and 2 per cent 
a year for as long as the current rate 
of population increase continues. This 
may not seein like a very high rate 
of production increase to anyone who 
meets casually with such a figure for 
the first time. But it is, nevertheless, 
a more rapid rate of sustained increase 
than we have had in the past. 


I think we can achieve this greater 
food production if we get a break from 
the weatherman so that we get good 
grass and crop yields, and if we do not 
get so many complicated government 
controls of agriculture that farmers 
and feeders and ranchers are discour- 
aged in their production efforts. 


It is not likely that we are going to 
expand crop acreage a great deal. 
Rather, it will be necessary to get the 
greater output from about the same 
acreage we now have in crops. This 
means we must get greater yields per 
acre of crop-food products and of live- 
stock feed. And it will be equally nec- 
essary to use our forage and grain 
feeds more efficiently in converting 
them to food . . . through the applica- 
tion of still more science to farming. 

. . - I do not wish to imply that 
ranchers have not already made great 
progress in increased efficiency. I know 
you have. The cattle on the range today 
are a far cry from the long-legged, 
rangy longhorns which were driven 
north in the 1880’s. Looking at the 
beef animals being shipped to the stock 
shows today, one is reminded of Mark 
Twain’s comment on how long a man’s 
legs should be. He said, “Long enough 
to reach the ground.” I have had the 
feeling that today’s steers have lost 
all their legs below the hocks. But it 
surely is a more efficient animal you 
are now producing. It makes more beef 
for less feed than its predecessors. I 
know that in the last 20 years there 
has been a 6 per cent increase in the 
calf crop per 1,000 head of cows. There 
has been, likewise, a 13 per cent in- 
crease in the live-weight of cattle pro- 
duced per head of breeding stock. And 
there has been a small decrease in calf 
death losses. 


The total number of livestock in range 
areas, or on any given range, is limited 
by the available feed. And range feed 
production is, first, a question of water; 
secondly a question of the fertility of 
the land, and finally a question of the 
plant population — both kind and num- 
ber of plants . . . Since forage produc- 
tion is the very foundation of ranching, 
then good agronomy is as indispensable 
to your business as it is to humid-region 
farming. Has enough research been 
done on brush control? On the develop- 
ment of improved grasses? On reseed- 
ing techniques? On practical methods of 
fertilizing such ranch land as will bene- 
fit from and justify fertilizing? If 
the answer to any of these questions 
is no — and I expect it is to all of 
them — then who should be doing the 
research? And how can cattlemen, in- 






MORNING GLORY 


The rising sun is bright as gold, 
The morning sky is pearly; 
At least that’s what I have been told— 
I’m never up that early! 
—HoOwARD HAYNES 





dividually or collectively, get it done? 


Since range forage is harvested by 
livestock, the second point of attack 
for still more efficient production is 
the improvement of the animals. Even 
laying aside the recurrent effects of 
drouth and adverse winters, are the 
calf crops you now get good enough? 
Are there possibilities for better disease 
control? Can the average production 
life of breeding animals be lengthened? 
Is there a possibility of herd improve- 
ments which will result in more rapid- 
gaining calves? 


These are problems of the kind on 
which, at the New York experiment 
station, we are constantly pressured for 
greater research efforts ...I do not 
cast any aspersions on the purebred 
breeders when I say I have been much 
intrigued by developments in crossbred 
cattle of the kinds which have introduced 
greater disease and heat resistance for 
southern range areas. I have likewise 
been impressed by the progeny testing 
work which has led to the selection of 
rapid-gaining bull calves which, when 
later used as herd sires, pass on their 
capacity for rapid gain to the calves 
they get. 


Other research important to your in- 
dustry is that being done at midwestern 
agricultural colleges leading to cheaper 
and more efficient gains on feeder ani- 
mals after they move into the feedlots. 
This research benefits the rancher be- 
cause if the feeder can put on gains 
more cheaply he will be in a position 
not only to feed profitably on a lower 
market when it comes, but he can also 
pass some of his increased efficiency 
back to the rancher in a better price 
for calves. 


However anyone looks at agriculture, 
whether it is crop farming or range 
operation, it is found to be a very com- 
petitive business. And the competition 
is mainly in terms of production costs. 
That is to say, the individual producer 
cannot have very much influence on 
the market price of his product. All 
producers selling the same product in 
the same market at the same time 
will get about the same price. But there 
are as many different costs of produc- 
tion for a unit of product as there are 
individual farmers producing the com- 
modities. It is always the fellow who 
is most efficient who can squeeze for 
himself the largest net margin from 
whatever the market price may be. 


I recognize clearly that there are 
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hazards in expanding and intensifying 


your operations — and not the leag 
of these hazards is big government 
Big government affects your operations 
in many ways. High taxes is one. Any- 
one might well ask, why work harde 
and run the risks involved in more jp. 
tensive production when you cannot re. 
tain the earnings but do have to stand 
any losses? But there is another way 
of looking at the tax problem. You cap 
perfectly legitmately use income-before. 
taxes for the purpose of improving your 
ranch or your herd. Thus you are using 
cheap dollars for the improvements — 
with Uncle Sam, in effect, paying 
share of the cost equal to your income 
tax bracket. If they are legitimate im. 
provements, they are perfectly legal 
charge-offs on your income tax — and 
are not only in your interest but in 
the interest of the nation as well. A 
time of high income taxes is a very 
good time for brush clearing, reseeding, 
water development and herd improve- 
ments. 


An even greater problem than taxes 
is government domination of your busi- 
ness through the abrogation of free 
prices and free markets. Your industry 
is even more susceptible to disruption 
by government planning and price fix- 
ing than most other agricultural enter- 
prises. The reason is ranching has such 
a slow capital turnover. You have to 
make plans two to five years in ad- 
vance as to what you will produce, 


what you will buy and what you will | 
sell. The risks and uncertainties intro- | 
duced by unpredictable government di- | 
rectives, when government has authority [| 


over your prices and your operations, 
can become almost prohibitive. 


The farm people of this country have 
become a small minority of the total 
population. And ranchers are a minority 
of the minority. Minority groups simply 
cannot afford to permit the control of 
their economic life to become vested in 
government agencies, where pressures 
can be brought to bear by the greater 
voting strength of majority groups. 
Government agencies bow to the stronz- 
est political pressures, and then minor- 
ities get hurt. There was ample evidence 
of that in the beef industry in 1951... 
Never before have so many people been 
so dependent on so few for their food. 
Food production must be encouraged, 
rather than discouraged by unpredicta- 
ble price manipulation. 


It is consumers who need to be edu- 
cated to these economic facts of life. 
And that job has to be done more in- 
tensively in the densely populated ur- 
ban areas instead of out here in your 
country. 


If we can maintain a flexible, dynamic 
type of economic climate such as we 
have had in the past, this nation will 
eat well, even with a rapidly growing 
population. Cattlemen and others will 
continue to make production progress. 
We can get better crops and better anl- 
mals and more of them — if only we 
can avoid being fenced in by the deaden- 
ing hand of authoritarian power. 
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(Continued from Page 16) 


showed up particularly in the percentage 
of she stuff in the federally inspected 
slaughter. If cattle numbers are in- 
creased in the coming year in the same 
proportion as during the past year, 
we would be well on our way up toward 
100,000,000 cattle. 


I would not say that 100,000,000 head 
is beyond the capacity of this country 
to handle, but I do think that we are 
not prepared for it at the present time. 
We need more improved pastures, more 
irrigated pastures, more forage crops 
and feed concentrates — and we can 
have them if we will go about it. Cur- 
rently, until we have these improved 
feed facilities, marketing should be in- 
creased. We should endeavor to keep 
current supplies in balance with both 
current demand and available feed sup- 
plies. As previously mentioned, the 
meat situation in the latter part of the 
year improved considerably once OPS 
got its nose out of our business as 
much as can be under the present law, 
and I believe this situation will con- 
tinue and that we will have a very much 
more liberal marketing of beef next year 
than was the case in 1951. It was pre- 
dicted early last year that total per 
capita meat consumption would rise a 
pound or two to about 146 pounds, but 
due to the interference of OPS the 
total consumption for the year is now 
estimated at 141 pounds — a loss of 
5 pounds per capita. Advance estimates 
for 1952 suggest a per capita consump- 
tion of 144 pounds. I hope it will be 
larger than that and I believe the pos- 
sibility is in our favor. 


Brand Inspection 


For the past two years there has been 
active consideration of a proposal to 
amend the Packers and Stockyards Act 
relative to the authority to make brand 
inspection for the purpose of deter- 
mining ownership and to charge a fee 
therefor. The committee on brand and 
theft regulations will give careful con- 
sideration to this matter. We have al- 
ways been opposed to a double charge 
for brand inspection and care should be 
taken in drafting any proposed amend- 
ment to the act to keep it from draw- 
ing fire from farm organizations who 
do not have the direct primary interest 
in it that our folks do. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Every few months rumors persist 
that the Mexican border quarantine is 
just about to be lifted and that there 
will be a horde of cattle imported into 
this country. There have been two re- 
cent outbreaks in Mexico, one just 
a little over a year ago and the other 
last August. Undoubtedly these have 
served to prevent as quick action as 
might otherwise have been the case in 
lifting the border quarantine. It is 
hardly conceivable that Secretary Bran- 
nan, who must take the lead in this 
matter, would consider raising the quar- 
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POLLED RANGE BULLS 


- An abundance of natural deep fleshing is an inherent 
el feature of RICE POLLED HEREFORDS. Bred on, it 
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They have been making good for ranchers all through the West. 
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antine with a lapse of less than one 
year from the time of the last out- 
break. Many people feel that the time 
lapse should be considerably longer 
than that. In the past five years we 
have spent approximately $100,000,000 
in Mexico to rid that country of foot- 
and-mouth disease. That investment 
should be protected, and I feel sure 
that it will be. 

Some of the rumors claim that there 
will be a horde of cattle . . . millions 
of them . . . dumped into this country 
immediately the border quarantine is 
lifted. I do not believe that is correct. 
During the past year or so we have 
received large quantities of pickled 
beef from Mexico. This development 
followed the huge canning program orig- 
inally designed to take care of the 
surplus cattle. The Mexican authorities 
want to continue the processing of these 
cattle in that fashion. Perhaps when 
the border is opened, some restrictions 
will be placed upon the export of cattle 
suitable for processing. At any rate, I 
do not believe it is an immediate threat 
as we are less than six months away 
from the last outbreak, and I do not 
anticipate when the time comes that 
the border is opened imports will be 
nearly as burdensome as some people 
seem to think. 

During the period from February to 
September 1951 imports of pickled and 
cured beef from Mexico were over 
242,000,000 pounds. In addition about 
332,000 pounds of canned beef were also 
imported. Heavy imports of similar 
products came from South American 
countries where foot-and-mouth disease 
exists and where imports are also lim- 
ited to products of the kind mentioned. 


Family Farm Review 

During the past year Secretary Bran- 
nan instituted an extensive survey of 
farm conditions under the name of “The 
Family Farm Review.” Meetings were 
held throughout the country under the 
guidance of committees appointed by 
the Department of Agriculture. Little 
publicity was given to them. It was hard 
to obtain copies of the printed matter 
indicating just what the program was. 
At the conclusion of the effort, it was 
announced by the department that the 
returns had been so scattered in their 
pattern of definite recommendations 
that no compilation of same was to be 
made. At that time it was generally 
considered that the effort had been a 








At the regional meeting 
of the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association in Colo- 
rado Springs last month, 
(il. to r.) J. D. Ackerman, 
Dick Spencer, editor of 
Western Horseman, and 
Don Flint of Flying Horse 
Ranch. All are of Colo- 
rado Springs. 


ce 
a 


flop and that nothing more would be 
heard of the matter. Later, however, 
the secretary announced that the pro- 
gram has been a great success 

based on what, we do not know... 
and that he proposed to conduct another 
survey during the coming year. Un- 
doubtedly it will be political and so- 
cialistic in character. In the first survey 
some of the propaganda even went so 
far as to suggest changes in the pat- 
tern of land ownership and also a back- 
door entrance for the Brannan Farm 
Plan, thoroughly discredited on its own, 
into the current picture. It would seem 
that the resolutions committee might 
well give consideration to this matter. 


Public Relations Committee 

We find that there is very keen inter- 
est in the work of the public relations 
committee. Despite this fact, its sup- 
port during the past year has not been 
quite as generous as needed to do an 
effective job. We think that the public 
relations program is of intense impor- 
tance to the association and to the in- 
dustry; that it should be continued and, 
in fact, enlarged, and we hope that 
this convention will give careful con- 
sideration to an adequate financing pro- 


_ gram for it. 


The Cowbelles in several states where 
they are well organized have been most 
helpful in promoting public relations 
programs. They will help distribute the 
film, assign speakers upon request and 
do many other things to promote the 
welfare of the industry. 


Traffic Department 

Our traffic manager, Charles E. 
Blaine of Phoenix, Ariz., has reported 
to the executive committee on his ac- 
tivities during the year. There isn’t 
any proceeding of major interest to 
the livestock industry that does not get 
the careful scrutiny of Charlie and 
his son Calvin. 

Proceedings are pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under 
which the railroads again are asking 
for increased freight rates on prac- 
tically all commodities. Livestock is 
included despite the fact that the rec- 
ord clearly shows the increases made 
in the past five years have driven much 
livestock traffic away from the rail- 
roads. It would seem that it is about 
time the ICC woke up and became realis- 
tic. Its present policy of raising rates 
without any regard for the effect on 


the revenue of the railroads or the jp. 
dustries affected is damaging to qj 

The auditing service conducted }y 
Mr. Blaine continues to grow. During 
the past year he collected over $18,009) 
in overcharge claims, practically $5,509) 
in loss and damage claims, $575 in right. 
of-way claims and over $1,800 in reparg. 
tions claims — a total of more thay 
$26,000. This considerably exceeds the 
showing for the same class of work 
last year. More and more, our peop 
are relying on this audit service, I) 
most cases, it will far more than pay 
your dues to the association if yoy 
submit your freight bills to Mr. Blaine 
for audit. 


Membership 


The membership of the American Na- 
tional stands today at an all-time high. 
Generous response from our members 
to the increase in dues voted at the San 
Francisco convention a year ago made 
it possible for us to carry the heavy 
program during the past year which | 
have outlined to you. I believe this is 
the largest convention in the history of 
the association. It will be the endeavor 
of your staff so to carry on the ac- 
tivities of the association as to merit 
your continued support. 


D. A. HULCY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


seen it becoming more and more en- 
tangled in the complexities of its under- 
takings. 


subject to those laws, are left at the 
mercy of administrative officials—ap- 
pointed officers—secure from the stern 
judgment of the ballot box. 

Through sheer bigness of the national 
government, men have been vested with 
arbitrary powers over the day-to-day de- 
cisions that we as a people once made 
for ourselves—and the obvious and vivid- 
ly apparent symptom of the evils of big 
government is on the front pages day 
in and day out. We have multiplied the 
opportunities and temptations for fa- 
voritism, influence, manipulation, bribe- 
taking and bribe-giving. 

Therein lies our gravest national prob- 
lem of the hour. It will not be overcome 
by any device that looks merely to pun- 
ishing wrongdoers. We must lessen the 
opportunities and temptations for future 
evil, and there is but one way to do that. 

We must prune the national govern- 
ment down to a size where its solvency 
and efficiency are assured, and—so do- 
ing—divest it of the ramified functions 
that invite malfeasance, shabby misdeal- 
ings and broken oaths of office. 

That is why as president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States ! 
have asked the Governors’ Conference to 
undertake a thorough appraisal of the 
proper role and activities of government 
units in this country. That is why ! 
have asked the Governors’ Conference to 
determine which functions and respon- 
sibilities should be returned by the na 
tional government to the _ sovereign 
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states, and which sources of revenue 
should be left to the states for the dis- 
charge of those responsibilities. 

Too many people in this country have 
forgotten that our states are sovereign 
republics, invested with primary rights 


and responsibilities. Too many people 
have forgotten that all powers not dele- 


gated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution are reserved to the states or to 
the people. 


Too many of us have forgotten that 
the success of this nation has resulted 
from a balance of authority among lo- 
eal, state and national governments— 
and that the present imbalance is a 
dangling sword of Damocles over our 
cherished way of life. 


I do not think I am exaggerating too 
much when I say that the national debt 
could be liquidated perhaps within the 
lifetime of our children if the balance 
of authority among national, state and 
local governments were restored. 


The present imbalance is more than a 
matter of authority. It is a serious fis- 
cal proposition too. Not the least of the 
evils that accompany the imbalance is 
the plight of the states and local com- 
munities in their search for necessary 
revenue. As the national government 
has fattened out, it has fed increasingly 
on the sources of tax money that tradi- 
tionally and rightly belong to the 
states, counties and municipalities. As 
their revenue sources have been siphoned 
off by the national government, the pos- 
sibility of the states’ and smaller gov- 
ernmental units’ recovering their proper 
responsibilities has been diminished. 


I have been asked, and I know I will 
be asked repeatedly why I submitted 
my proposal to the Governors’ Confer- 
ence, and my reason is a simple one. 


First, we need to be reminded all over 
again that our national government is 
but a creature of the states; we need to 
be reminded that its powers are en- 
dowed and not inherent. We need to be 
reminded that state and local adminis- 
tration of our affairs is the antidote for 
creeping socialism—and I repeat that 
big government is socialism, no matter 
what other name it may be called. 

As president of the National Chamber, 
I speak for a national federation that 
represents the antithesis of centralized 
authority. The National Chamber de- 
rives its policies and strength from the 
united action of community and trade 
groups. 

Now—in conclusion—I want to say 
With all the seriousness at my command 
that we in business—and all of us as 
citizens—have actually bought many of 
the things we complain about today. 

It is fair to say that the national gov- 
ernment has usurped powers that do not 
rightfully belong to it—but it is equally 
fair to say that we have turned too of- 
ten to Washington for an easy way out 
of our troubles. 

As a people, we are by no means guilt- 
less for having a national government 
that is too big to be solvent, too big to 


be efficient and too big to police against 
unmorality. 
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(Continued from Page 18) 
one part 20 per cent Lindane to 19 


parts of oil. 


Lice were controlled to best advan- 
tage by a single fall dipping in a con- 
centration of 8 pounds of 50 per cent 
wettable DDT per 100 gallons of water. 
Two applications of rotenone (10 pounds 
of 5 per cent rotenone per 100 gallons 
of water) three weeks apart in early 
winter gave comparable results. BHC 
may also be used; it is cheaper than 
DDT but has less residual benefits. 

In the matter of feeder grade and 
gains, it was found that steers scoring 
low as to feeder grade in the fall 
made winter gains comparable with 


higher grade steers, and produced 
higher summer and yearlong gains. 
However, the difference was usually 
small. 


A five-year comparison showed that 
light-weight calves made essentially the 
same yearlong gains as cattle that 
weighed 150 pounds more at the outset. 
Taking a smaller initial investment, it 
was concluded, made lighter calf pur- 
chases in the fall more profitable. 

Feeding and grazing tests determined 
that steers making low winter gain as 
a result of a shortage in quantity or 
quality of feed usually made higher 
summer gains but slightly less yearlong 
gains than comparable lots carried on 
higher planes of winter nutrition, in- 
dicating the desirability of grazing or 
feeding for high winter gains if costs 
are not prohibitive. It was further 
found, however, the winter, summer and 
yearlong gains of steers are governed 
largely by heredity when the animals 
are grazed uniformly as one herd under 
similar conditions of feed and manage- 
ment. 

A final point concerns color shades 
of Hereford cattle, about which there is 
some difference of opinion among stock- 
men. After using a total of 2,000 head 
of cattle for making comparative 
studies, the average gain produced by 
the different color shades of steers 
was found to be the same. Stockmen 
may therefore safely select their pre- 
ferred color without losing or obtaining 
any advantage in gains. 


PLANS AVAILABLE TO FARMERS 
FOR WALK-IN REFRIGERATOR 


Farmers who want to build their own 
on-farm refrigeration systems now get 
plans for a two-temperature, walk-in 
refrigerator developed by cooperating 
sections of the USDA. Cost of construc- 
tion, figured in one locality at late 1950 
prices, is approximately $1,200, divided 
equally between building materials and 
equipment. Inquiries may be addressed 
to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Farm Buildings and Rural 
Housing, Beltsville, Md. The depart- 


ment does not furnish plans directly | 
but will refer inquiries to the nearest | 


state handling the requested plans. 


| 
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Makes better feed of all small grains. Uni- 
formly rolls, crimps or cracks without dusting, 
without excessive “fine-stuff’. Not only a 
better method of processing grain, but faster 
and requires /ess power. Knurled, chromed — 
steel rolls do mot grind. They roll! PORT- 
ABLE or stationary models. With or without 
elevators. Breeder, feeder or mill sizes. Choice 
of V-Belt or PTO direct 
drive. Priced from $129.50. 















Write for Illustrated Litera- 
ture, Feed Facts Manual and 
“"30-Day Trial Offer’. 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Florence Station Dept. 603 Omaha, Nebraska 





IN COLORFUL 
NEW STYLES 


Always leading-in style, in 
quality, in comfort, in econ- 
omy-Nocona Boots are be- 
ing shown in many new pat- 
terns with a variety of col- 
ors and color combina- 

tions. If there’s no No- 
cona Boot dealer near 
you, write to us. 


NOCONA BOOT CO. »% NOCONA, TEXAS 


s 





DOMINO RETURN 
HEREFORD BREEDING 
Specialize in Choice Range Bulls 


WINSTON BROS. 


SNYDER, TEXAS 















Jan. 28 
NEBR. 













30 BULLS 


POLLED HEREFORD S 


W. O. ZANGGER — NORTH LOUP, NEBR. 


Jan. 28, 1952—1 P.M. 
On farm 4% miles northwest of North Loup 
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30 FEMALES 


KANSAS RANGE BULL SALE 

Feb. 4, 10 A.M. at Dodge City, Kans. 
McKinley-Winter Livestock Comm. Co. 

425 HEREFORD BULLS AT AUCTION 


All serviceable age. Most will sell in pens of 3 
Grading and Judging Feb. 3 


Write to KANSAS HEREFORD ASSN., State Fair Grounds, Hutchinson, Kans. 








FEB. 
1-8-9 
CALIF. 


RED BLUFF BULL SALE 


For information, write Donald M. Smith, Sec., Box 687, Red Bluff, Calif. 






OREGON CATTLEMEN'S ASSN. 


GRADED RANGE BULL SALE, ONTARIO, ORE. 
February 15-17 — 175 Head 


ANGUS—HEREFORD—SHORTHORN 


For information write 
Oregon Cattlemen’s Assn., Ochoco Inn Bldg., Prineville, Ore. 





















FEB. 
22 


CALIF. 


1 open Heifer. 


15 Bulls by G. S. 


FLASHY DOMINO C, THR 








IDAHO 
Mar. 15 


COLORADO HEREFORD MEN 
MEET 

The Colorado Hereford Breeders As- 
sociation has re-elected its president, 
Tom Field of Gunnison, and vice-presi- 
dent, Lars Prestrud of Littleton. An- 
drew Dyatt has been succeeded by 
Charles Kettle of Littleton as _ secre- 
tary-treasurer on his request. The an- 
nual meeting of the group took place in 
Denver last month following the sale 
held earlier at Colorado Springs in joint 
sponsorship with the Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association; the members were 
well pleased with the event and ex- 
pressed interest in holding another simi- 
lar bull sale in 1952. 

A spring meeting will make plans for 


30 


40 HEAD BRED FEMALES 


Heifers bred to WHR FLASHY CAVALIER—THR FL CAVALIER 
24, a son of WHR Flashy Cavalier and G. 8. 
a double bred son of Donald Domino 26. 


GOLDEN DAN 5, WHR EMBLEM 47, THR 
® PROUD MIXER, R. S. ROYAL 
PRINCEPS 2, T. T. ROYAL HEIR 29. 


For catalog write BILLY NORMILE, 801 36th Street, 
Sacramento, C 


200 RANGE BULLS 
AT TWIN FALLS BULL SALE MAR. 15 


All bulls over 14 months of age and guaranteed by the breeders and 
the Idaho Cattlemen's Association. Buy one or a carload. 
















SACRAMENTO 
HEREFORDS 


California State 
Fair Grounds 
Sacramento, Calif. 
12 Noon, Feb. 22 


Golden Dan 5, 





alif. 





For information write Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
211 Continental Bank Bldg., Boise, Ida. 


the annual Hereford tour by the asso- 
ciation and sale events to be held next 
spring and fall. The members present 
at this December meeting passed a reso- 
lution endorsing the stand of the Colo- 
rado Cattlemen’s Association in with- 
drawing from membership in the U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary Association. 


IDAHOANS HOLD WEISER SALE 


The third annual sale to be held by 
the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association at 
Weiser, last month, averaged $808 for 
101 Hereford and Shorthorn bulls. The 
top bull went through the ring for $1,- 
250. An average of $1,032 was set on 
21 A bulls; 53 B’s averaged $827, and 
27 C bulls averaged $596. 





HOUSTON FAT STOCK SHOW 


The Houston Fat Stock show, running 
from Jan. 30 to Feb. 10, has schedule 
premium money for breeding stock as 
follows: Herefords, $7,580; Shorthorn 
$2,585; Brahmans, $3,740; and Angy 
$8,325. The horse show is limited 4 
western type horses and will featyy 
Quarter and Cutting Horses. 

At an American Brahman Breeden 
Association banquet Feb. 7, F. R. Ca, 
penter, Hayden, Colo., will talk on “Moy 
Beef for Less Money.” 


KING RANCH SELLS BULLS 
AND QUARTER HORSES 


On Nov. 10, 1951, the King Ranch 
Kingsville, Tex., held its second ap. 
nual auction of Quarter Horses ani 
Santa Gertrudis bulls. The total take, 
in on 25 lots was $212,550, for an aver. 
age of $8,502. Top-of-the-sale on th 
bulls was a $27,200 price paid by a 
Washington, D. C., buyer, and secon(. 
high was $23,000. Twenty-three fillies 
brought $23,680 for a $1,029.56 average, 
and 34 colts totaled $27,335, to average 
$804. Top price paid for a filly was $3, 
775; for a colt, it was $2,400, 





SOUTH WILL BE HOST 
TO POLLED CONGRESS 


The 1952 National Polled Shorthon 
Congress show and sale has been scheé- 
uled for Montgomery, Ala., on Mar. 24- 
25. The premium list for the shov 
amounts to $2,500. 


the West are expected. 


CLINTON TOMSON RESIGNS; 


NEW SHORTHORN SECY. NAMED | 


Clinton K. Tom- 
son, Geneva, IIL, 
has resigned his 
post after serving 
nine years as exec- 
utive secretary of 
the American 
Shorthorn Associa- 
tion, according to 
Charles J. Lynn, 
association presi- 
dent. Mr. Tomson 
plans to engage in 
livestock insurance 
work. Named to 
succeed him is Al- 
lan C. Atlason, manager of the Edellyn 
Farms, owned by Chicago packer Thomas 
E. Wilson. 


HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 
ANNOUNCES NEW SERVICE 


The American Hereford Association 
announced plans to provide an add 
tional service in the registration de 
partment for breeders of both horned 
and polled Herefords. 

Starting May 1, the association will 
issues two types of registration certifi- 
cates: (1) The usual certificate for 
horned cattle, and (2) a polled (“P” pre 
fix type) certificate for naturally horn 
less animals of the breed. 

In announcing the procedure for the 
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Mr. Atlason 
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issuance of registration certificates for 
polled Herefords, the association point- 
ed out that “the need for designation of 
hornless cattle has long been felt and 
this need was further emphasized at 
the 1951 World Hereford Conference 
held in Hereford, England, where repre- 
sentatives of Hereford societies through- 
out the world gathered for a four-day 
meeting.” 

“It is thought that all breeders, 
whether they are producing horned or 
polled Herefords, or both, will benefit 
by having the registration certificate, 
and the registration number, indicate 
whether the animal is horned or na- 
turally polled. Some buyers want a 
maximum of polled breeding, others 
prefer some guarantee that there is no 
polled blood in the pedigrees of the ani- 
mals concerned,” the association said. 

The complete statement on  proce- 
dure for the issuance of the “P” certi- 
ficates will be carried in the Jan. 1 issue 
of the American Hereford Journal. Re- 
prints of the statement will be mailed 
later to all members of the Association. 


WESTERN BREEDERS PREPARE 
FOR llth RED BLUFF SALE 


California’s Red Bluff Bull Sale, to 
be held this year Feb. 7-9, is the largest 
auction of its kind in the United States. 
This 1952 edition will be held in a new 
heated sale ring with every convenience 
and seats for 1,500 persons, who can 
make their choices from service-age 
bulls of the three main breeds—420 
Herefords, 75 Shorthorns and 25 Angus. 
Leading breeders in eight western states 
are consigning some of their finest ani- 
mals to the event, where they will be 
carefully graded by experts to make 
sure there are no faulty feet and legs 
or overfeeding. 


This auction features selected and 


. By Dandy Domino seems to enjoy be- 
ing prettied up by Pat Lehman, Miss 
California. Dandy will be sold for the 
March of Dimes fund at the Red Bluff 
bull sale Feb. 7-9. He has been donated 
by Geo. Hunt of Shasta County, Calif. 
Miss Lehman will lead him into the sale 
ring on Feb. 9 to be sure that he brings 
plenty for the March of Dimes. 
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Seale, 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Herbert Chandler 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE 


Baker, Oregon 


Purebred and 
Commercial 


MONTANA 


MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


Have a 3-year-old bull we used, a yearling top pen bull, and 4 cheaper bulls, 
also 19 heifer calves for sale. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 





graded bulls—all to be graded on the 
grounds, before being allowed in the 
sales ring, by Harvey McDougal, com- 
mercial beef feeder of Collinsville, Calif.; 
Reuben Albaugh, animal husbandry spe- 
cialist at the College of Agriculture, 
Davis, and Paul Pattengale, Paicines. 

The ambitious event will be the 11th 
one sponsored annually by the Tehama 
County Cattlemen’s Association. The 
100 breeders who are consigning the 500 
bulls are located in Arizona, California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada and Utah. Breed association 
fieldmen, appointed breeder representa- 
tives, and the sale committee members 
have checked the offered consignments 
and sifted out the less well qualified. 
Top all of these features with the proven 
Red Bluff hospitality and it looks like 
a really big deal in February! 


SHORTHORNS HAVE BIG YEAR 


Purebred and commercial breeders of 
Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn cattle in 
the year 1951 noted an increased de- 
mand for the breed and unprecedentedly 
good business. A practical increase of 
30 per cent in pedigrees brought the 
year’s total to 62,616—15,780 for the 
polled animals. At 36,337, transfers were 
18 per cent above 1950, 8,959 of these 
for Polled Shorthorns. Increased prices 
were also marked up for the breeds. 


COLORADO HEREFORD SALE 
BRINGS TOTAL OF $139,640 
Thirty-four Hereford breeders of 
Colorado last month sold 146 animals 
in an event put on at Colorado Springs 
by the Colorado Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion and the Colorado Hereford Associ- 
ation. They seemed content, at sale’s 


end, with the $960 average which was 
set on the $139,640 total. Top price of 
the sale, $5,725, was received by the 
Banning-Lewis ranches of Colorado 
Springs and the next-high price was $3,- 
500. Colorado Governor Dan Thornton 
had consigned a bull from his Gunni- 
son ranch and the animal sold for 
$1,100. 

Frank Fehling of Nathrop was chair- 
man of the sale committee and Lars 
Prestrud of Littleton was sale manager. 


CHICAGO SHOW RECAP 

At the close of this year’s 52nd annual 
eight-day International Livestock Ex- 
position in Chicago, 420,000 visitors had 
seen a record number of entries totaling 
11,967 judged and sold, in a display of 
$4,500,000 worth of livestock in addi- 
tion to many exhibits which find place 
in the huge event. Actual sale of fat 
stock in the show totaled an estimated 
$1,467,313, topping last year’s sales; 
$291,133 was bid for purebred cattle. 
The number of carloads of cattle entered 
this year (237) was 100 more than last 
year. Average sale price of 101 loads 
was $40.83 per cwt., for a total of $676,- 
427.76. The grand champion load of 
Angus brought $57.50 per cwt. Iowa 
State College’s grand champion 1,200- 
pound Angus steer brought $6.75 a 
pound. Open class steers showed an 
average of $39.26. The college captured 
another Angus honor with the grand 
champion group of three steers. A load 
of light-weight Angus from Iowa took 
the grand championship honor in this 
year’s inaugural competition for short- 
feds. 

A trio of purebred Herefords took 
the grand sweepstakes trophy in com- 
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petition with other beef breeds at the 
International. Hillcrest Farms of Ches- 
ter, W. Va., showed the three champs. 
Reserve championship bull honors went 
to Lucky Hereford Ranch of Gilroy, 
Calif., and reserve honors in the female 
division were won by Roy R. Largent 
& Sons of Merkel, Tex. In the Hereford 
sale, 31 head returned a total of $49,- 
415 for an over-all average of $1,594. 
The 21 heifers made $1,606 and 10 bulls 
figured $1,569. Hillcrest Farms had the 
top-priced animal of the sale at $6,500. 

The highest consignment sale ever 
held in this country for Polled Short- 
horn cattle brought the average of $1,- 
085 for 13 bulls and 11 females at the 
Chicago show. The top selling female 
went at $2,000 and the top bull at $2,- 
500. Females averaged $1,015; bulls, 
$1,145. 

The Angus “Show Window” sale in 
the International totaled $108,685 on 42 
lots for an average of $2,587. Ten bulls 
averaged $2,610 and 32 females aver- 
aged $2,585. Top bull of the sale brought 
$7,500, with the second-high going for 
$4,200. The female top was $6,600, with 
$6,100 taking the next spot. Average on 
50 head last year was $1,835. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION 
ANGUS TO ILLINOIS FEEDER 


Two carloads of Angus feeder calves 
produced by artificial insemination have 
recently been shipped by the A Bar A 
Ranch of Encampment, Wyo., to a cattle 
feeder in Illinois. Sire is Eileenmere 
487th, which produced hundreds of show 
cattle and champions before he died in 
1951. The dams were from the cow herd 
that produced the grand champion car- 
load of fat steers at the 1951 Inter- 
national Show. 


CUBANS INVITE U.S. 
BREEDERS TO ENTER SHOW 


United States breeders have been in- 
vited by Cuban cattlemen to show their 
stock in the 1952 Cuban International 
Livestock Show, Feb. 25-28, in Havana. 
Since the laws of both countries pro- 
hibit the importation of cattle from 
Cuba into the United States, U. S. ex- 
hibitors would have to sell their en- 
tries in Cuba after showing them. 


SHORTHORN MEN HOLD SALE, 
ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


New president of the American Short- 
horn Breeders Association, following the 
organization’s annual meeting at Chi- 
cago recently, is Charles J. Lynn of In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Walter Watt of Cleve- 
land, O., was elected vice-president. The 
largest attendance of record at the an- 
nual affair turned out for the ban- 
quet preceding the meeting. On the fol- 
lowing day, in the breed sale, 96 bulls 
and females set an average of $1,388— 
a record for international Shorthorn 
cattle sales. The top seller, a bull, also 
set a record, at $10,000; the top female 
sold at $2,050. Josef Winkler, commer- 
cial cattleman of Castle Rock, Colo., 
many times a winner at the Denver and 


Chicago feeder shows, offerea the high- 
est bid ever made by a commercial pro- 
ducer for a registered Shorthorn bull, 
with his $9,500 bid on the top bull. 


BLUE GRASS SHORTHORN 
SALE SET FOR KENTUCKY 


The American Shorthorn Breeders 
Association expects entries from 15 
states for the Mar. 18, 1952 Blue Grass 
International Shorthorn and _  Polled 
Shorthorn Futurity show and sale at 
Louisville, Ky. Total premiums for this 
event, subscribed cooperatively by the 
association and the state’s agriculture 
department, will amount to $8,000. 


POLLED SHORTHORN FEMALE 
SETS NEW RECORD PRICE 
The National Western Polled Hereford 
Association sale held at Denver Dec. 8 
saw the auctioning of 85 head for a 





Neckyoke Jones 
Says: 


Mebbe cowfolks won’t believe it— 
but it’s the truth!—The OPS-ers has 
jest announced that ceilin’ prices has 
been thowed out on canned fried 
worms, rattelsnake meat an’ walnuts 
sauce! The OPS boys says there 
wasn’t enough of these here com- 
modities sold to affect the economy 
of the country! That bit of news is 
sure goin’ to please folks — because 
iffen there is anythin’ more tasty 
than a mess of fried worms or a 
helping of sidewinder steak doused 
with some walnuts sauce, I dunno 
what it could be. 

The newspapers didden say how 
big a crew of bureycrats it took to 
study the rattler market or the worm 
crop to figger out that the country’s 
economy wouldn’t be busted up iffen 
there was no ceilin’s on these here 
dishes — but probibly they worked 
long an’ late to figger it all out. 

We are told that the OPS-ers gits 
purty good wages — from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year. You kin really git 
good help iffen you pay proper wages 
— an’ you make workin’ condishuns 
pleasant. When workin’ condishuns 
is good, the help kin really git down 
to serious thinkin’. 

Accordin’ to the boys down there 
in Punkville on the Patomick, livin’ 
costs in risin’ an’ food prices goin’ 
down. Like as not the market in 
angleworms, grubs an’ screw worms 
has hit the bottom — which all goes 
to show what a fine job OPS has 
really been doin’. No doubt there is 
slaughter quotas on rattlesnakes — 
so any of the boys who is ridin’ the 
range better be kinda careful not to 
kill any more’n the law allows... 
When a feller reads this sort of 
thing, he wonders whether or not 
the United States of America is fit 
to govern itself! — F. H. S. 















































total of $188,665 and a $2,220 average, 
Forty-three bulls averaged $2,305 ang 
42 females $2,132, The champion py 
sold at $12,700, the second-top at $7,009, 
The female champion set a new world 
record for a Polled Hereford fema, 
when she brought $13,000. John Rice 4 
Sons of Sheridan, Wyo., sold the cham. 
pion sale heifer for $4,000 and C, k 
Mousel of Edison, Nebr., sold the second. 
high-priced female at $6,300. 

In the National Western Polled Her. 
ford show and sale John E. Rice pr. 
ceived the PRODUCER trophy for th 
champion sale female. 


HEREFORDS AT CHICAGO 


Chicago’s International Hereford sale 
brought a total of $49,405 on 31 animals, 
for an average of $1,594. The average 
figure on 10 bulls was $1,568, and 
21 females it was $1,606. Top price, set 
on two bulls, was $3,000. The highest 
female price was $6,500. 


ANGUS ASSN. HAS NEW HEAD 


The annual meeting of the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Association 
at Chicago early last month attracted 
more than 900 members, who elected 
Jay P. Walker of Tulsa, Okla., to suc. 
ceed Andrew Anderson of Encampment, 
Wyo., in the presidency. Adlai H. Rust 
of Bloomington, Ill., is the new vice- 
president, and Frank Richards continues 
as secretary. Included among the breed- 
ers who attended the convention were 
some from Canada, Argentina and Scot. 
land. Guest speaker at the group’s an- 
nual banquet was Stephen H. Hart, live- 
stock tax attorney, Denver, Colo. 


$1,085 AVERAGE PRICE 
ON POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Twenty-four Polled Shorthorns sold 
in the Chicago International some weeks 
ago for a total of $26,035, to average 
$1,085. The average on 13 bulls was $1, 
145; on 11 females, $1,015. The top bull 
went through the ring at $2,500, closely 
followed by a $2,200 price. A $2,000 
price took the top female. 


NEW SHORTHORN RECORD 


A new record for Shorthorns at the 
International sale in Chicago was set 
recently when the grand champion 
Shorthorn bull of the 1951 show sold for 
$10,000. The sale’s first 15 bulls were 
bought up for a total of $48,850, averag- 
ing $3,256. 


NEW NEBRASKA HEREFORD 
MANAGER NAMED 


Donald F. Sampson, manager of the 
Nebraska Hereford Association, has re 
signed, and is to be replaced by the 
former assistant manager, Donald War- 
er. Mr. Sampson’s plans call for a Te 
turn to his law practice in Central City, 
Nebr. The secretary-bookkeeper of the 
state breed group is Harry F. Stuart, 
Central City. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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(Continued From Page 19) 

tities of chloride of lime and soda ash 
were trucked in for the disinfection of 
persons and premises. All personnel 
working at the break were required to 
wear protective outer garments, such as 
coveralls, rubber boots, gloves, raincoats, 
and rain hats. 

Eradication of infected and contact 
animals was finished within two days 
after completion of the trenches. It was 
early October, however, before the 
cleaning and disinfection was done, and 
personnel from other districts could go 
back to their jobs. Susceptible animals 
from northern Mexico were turned into 
the area early in October. These animals 
were herded over all parts of the pre- 
viously infected area and inspected at 
frequent intervals. It was Jan. 1, 1952, 
before we could close the books on the 
Nautla break and declare the area open 
to normal use. But for the next 60 
days we will continue to closely inspect 
the animals which the owners are pur- 
chasing and placing on their ranches. 

Some of you remember the outbreaks 
in California in 1924 and 1929 and the 
Texas outbreaks of 1924-25. Those are 
three of the nine which have appeared 
in the United States since 1870. The 
worst break we had was the one in 
1914-1916, which spread over 22 states 
and the District of Columbia. We had 
to eradicate more than 172,000 animals 
in that break. In the California break 
of 1924, it was necessary to slaughter 


nearly 132,000 animals, and the total in 
' Texas was almost 32,000. 


So we know in the United States what 


Let us suppose, for one bad moment, 
that the pressures had been heeded be- 
fore the Nautla break to open the bor- 
der and disband the joint commission in 
Mexico. Then the manpower would not 
have been on hand,: either in the area 
of the break or in the eight other cen- 
ters of operation, to mobilize for its 
quick eradication. The way would have 
been open for the disease to spread 
through the whole present quarantine 
zone with 17 million susceptible animals. 
Fifteen million other susceptible animals 
in Mexico would have been endangered. 
A million cattle, more than half a mil- 
lion sheep, nearly half a million hogs, 
75,000 goats, would have been in danger 
in Guatemala. Eighty million cattle, 60,- 
000,000 hogs, 30,000,000 sheep, and 
3,000,000 goats in the United States 
would have been in danger of a disease 
which kills some animals and makes a 
high percentage of those which recover 
from it economically unprofitable. 

When you stand off and look at it this 
way, you realize that the relatively mod- 
est cost of keeping’ commission person- 
nel available for a sufficiently long pre- 
cautionary period after the Comalteco 
break in December, 1950, was a very 
sound investment. And you can see that 
the 1,800 animals sacrifices at Nautla 
Save extremely low-cost protection to 
more than 200,000,000 animals in Mexico, 
Guatemala and the United States. 
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Sterilizing Screwworms 


Experiments are afoot to use radiant 
energy in what it is hoped will develop 
into a method of eradicating the screw- 
worm fly which causes huge annual 
livestock losses in the Southeast and 
west of the Mississippi River. This is 
the first such work being done in the 
battle against insect pests, and it is 
aimed at eradication rather than mere- 
ly control. It involves the carefully 
timed liberation of laboratory--reared 
insects after exposing them to radiation 
that sterlizes them. Thus, any eggs are 
laid by either a treated female or a fe- 
male that mates with a treated male 
simply do not hatch into the maggots 
that damage livestock. The female fly, 
studies have shown, mates only once 
and the 300 or more eggs she lays in 
her lifetime would all be infertile. 


BRUISING WASTES MEAT 


Rushing and exciting cattle when 
handling, sorting, driving and loading 
are often the principal causes of bruis- 
ing. When animals are hurried through 
narrow openings, they may bump their 
hips againt the side posts and tear the 
loin muscles. 

In a very recent shipment of 40 heif- 
ers, there were 12 animals with badly 
bruised loins which were not noticeable 
until slaughtered. These bruises caused 
a waste of 5 cents per pound on the beef 
carcasses. Although surprised at the 
bruising, the owner said the cattle were 
a little wild when loaded on trucks at 
the farm and the loading chute was not 
too good. He thought the cattle could 
have been injured when entering the 
chute. 





UNIQUE AGREEMENT GIVES 
BREEDER BULL SOURCE 


The Powder River Cattle Company of 
Kaycee, Wyo., has assured itself an 
adequate annual supply of good bulis 
through an agreement completed last 
month with Duell Herefords of Pueblo, 


Colo. Under the arrangement Duell 
Herfords virtually become Powder 
River’s registered department. Duell 


supplies the breeding service required 
at Powder River and Bob Robertson, 
president and active manager of Pow- 
der River, uses Duell bulls exclusively. 
No purchase of bulls is involved in the 
plan. 


KERN CO. PAVILION PLANNED 

Public subscriptions in Kern County, 
Calif., are coming in at a clip which 
may guarantee materialization soon of 
plans for a 15,000-seat livestock pavilion 
at the county fairgrounds. A non-profit 
association has been set up. 


CHAMBER AGAINST CONTROLS 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has stated that price and 
wage controls should be immediately 
abolished, in the public interest. Every- 
day business and consumer actions, ac- 
cording to the Chamber’s statement, 
appear illegal, and a callous disregard 
for the laws in general is a natural re- 
sult of the controls. 


FARM BUREAU SPEAKS 

The Colorado Farm Bureau said in a 
resolution about the United States San- 
itary Association: “We condemn the 
practice of any association which poses 
to represent an industry being donun- 
ated by government personnel which 
denies producers a voice in setting the 
policies and regulations which regulate 
them. We firmly believe that the pro- 
ducers being regulated should have a 
voice in setting policies of such organi- 
zations and determining what regula- 
tions shall be put into effect.” 


SACRAMENTO HEREFORDS 


OFFER AT 


RED BLUFF BULL SALE 


RED BLUFF, CALIF. — FEB. 7-9 


@ Two pens of three bulls each—junior and summer yearlings. 


Raised 


in the open and not stall-fed. 


@ One individual summer yearling bull raised the same way. 


@ One junior yearling bull raised in barn—5th prize junior yearling bull 
Pacific International Livestock Show. 


@ All the above cattle have been in a 5,000-foot elevation since July 20, 


Plan to 
Attend Our 


1951. This is the best consignment we have ever had in bulls. 
are the right kind for the commercial man. 


They 


Sacramento Hereford Sale Feb. 22 


California State Fair Grounds 


Sacramento, Calif. 








Less Meat Eaten in 1951 


An American Meat Institute year-end 
release states that the average Ameri- 
can ate 3 pounds less meat in 1951 than 
in 1949 or 1950, with government re- 
strictions and regulations among the 
primary causes of the cut. Institute 
board chairman H. H. Corey, president 
of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn., 
declares that customers’ meat supplies 
can be expected to increase about 3 or 
4 pounds per person during 1952 if 
OPS regulations do not curtail market- 
ings and disrupt distribution too severe- 


Based on research 
by the National Safe- 
ty Council, the fol- 
lowing are recom- 
mended precautions 
to avoid accidents this 
winter: 


1. Get the “feel” 
of the road by trying 
your brakes while 
driving slowly and 
when no other ve- 
hicles are near. 


2. Adjust your 
speed to road and 
weather conditions. 
Realize that synthetic 
tires skid and spin 
more on snow and ice 
than pre-war tires, 
although cold syn- 
thetic rubber wears 
better and performs 
normally on wet or 
dry pavements. 


BRAKING DISTANCES 
AT 20 MPH 


8. Use tire chains 
for severe snow or ice 
conditions. 


4. Follow other ve- 
hicles at a safe dis- 
tance. Remember 


mse 
Test Facts on 
Skidding and 
Hill Climbing 
On Snow, Ice 


BRAKING DISTANCES 
AT 20 MPH 


that, without chains, 
it takes from three 
to 12 times as far to 
stop on snow and ice 
as on dry concrete. 


5. When you have 
to stop, pump your 
brakes up and down. 


6. Keep your wind- 
shield and windows 
clear. Be sure head- 
lights, windshield- 
wiper and defrosters 
are in working order. 
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Winterized 

Mud-Snow Tires 5] FT 
Reinforced 
Tire Chains 


Natural Rubber Tires........ 
Winterized Tires.....ceeeee 


Mud-Snow Tires. .ecccccces 


Winterized Mud-Snow Tires. . . 


Reinforced Tire Chains... 77 FT 


National Safety Council Tests revea1 
facts to help you avoid accidents and traffic tie- 
ups this winter. These four charts show average 
results. Skid distances of bare tires vary as much 
as 130 per cent, however, with changing tempera- 
tures or sunshine. At 4 degrees below zero tires 
without chains can stop on ice in about 110 feet 
at 20 m.p.h., but the same car, at same speed, 
takes about 250 feet to stop on same ice at 30 
degrees above zero. This variable has led many a 
driver to disaster. Temperatures of 15 degrees 
above zero or higher put a moist film on ice or 
hard-packed snow which, without tire chains, 
greatly increases skidding. 


ly. In the year just ended, per capita 
consumption of meat in the U. S. was 
only about 141 pounds as compared 
with 144 pounds in the previous two 
years. 

Said Mr. Corey: “Total meat produc- 
tion dropped 1 per cent from 1950 levels. 
Production of lamb and mutton went 
down 17 per cent to hit a 33-year-low. 
. . . The sole increase in supplies came 
in pork, which increased 10 per cent. 
Meanwhile, consumer disposable income 
was running about 9 per cent above 
1950. Demand consequently was strong 
enough to bid up the price of meat 


Safe Tips for Winter Driving 
on Hard-packed Snow— Fis: 


68 FT 
62 i 
59 FT 
54 FT 


HILL CLIMBING 


38 FT 


HILL CLIMBING 





WINTERIZED TIRES 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRES 


NATURAL RUBBER TIRES 





along with almost all other Commoditie, 
In recent months, however, seasonal in 
creases in marketings, particularly j, 
pork, have resulted in lower prices », 
many meat items.” 


Livestock Populations 


World cattle numbers, at 860,000, 
head on Jan. 1, 1951, are at an all-tin, 
high. The figure is 8 per cent aboy 
pre-war (1936-40) levels, and a furthe 
increase is forecast for Jan. 1, 1952. Ty 
United States have approximately 
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PER CENT OP GRADEABILITY 


4.3% 
6.3% 
5.6% 
1.9% 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRES 


NATURAL RUBBER TIRES 


MUD-SNOW TIRES 


WINTERIZED 
MUD-SNOW TIRES 
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PER CENT OF GRADEABILITY 


EMO 2.1% 
3.1% 
3.7% 
3.37 


4.2% 


WINTERIZED 
MUD-SNOW TIRES 


TIRE CHAINS 
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Representing Ore- 
gon. (L. to r.) Har- 
ry Stearns, Prine- 
ville, the state as- 
sociation president; 

- H. Schmitt, 
Prineville; Bob Lis- 
ter, American Na- 
tional vice - presi- 
dent, Paulina, Ore. 


From far and 
wide they came. 
Here we have (I. to 
r.) Peter E. Smith, 
Newcastle, Wyo.; 
Mrs. Smith; John 
H. Hanson, Bow- 
man, N. D., former 
North Dakota pres- 
ident; Fred Rey- 
nolds, Lone Pine, 
Calif. 





per cent of the total cattle population of 
the world. 

On Jan. 1, 1951, there were about 
762,000,000 sheep in the world—an in- 
crease of 2 per cent above the pre-war 
years 1936-40 and 4 per cent above the 
number on Jan. 1, 1950. A further in- 


crease is predicted for Jan. 1, 1952. 
This country has about 4 per cent of the 
world’s sheep population. Numbers 
reached an all-time low in 1949 but 
have been on the increase since then. 


The world had 97,200,000 hogs as of 
Jan. 1, 1951, and the U. S. showed the 
largest hog population in the world with 
22 per cent of the total. World hog 
numbers have risen from a 1941-45 av- 
erage of 27,000,000 to the present fig- 
ure which is 6,000,000 above the pre-war 
(1936-40) level. A further moderate in- 
crease is expected for Jan. 1, 1952. 


Western Packers Will Meet 


Independent meat packers, wholesal- 
ers, processors and suppliers of the nine 
western states will meet in Los Angeles 
Feb. 13-15 for the meeting of the West- 
ern States Meat Packers Association. 
Government price controls and the ne- 
cessity for removing them from the in- 
dustry will form the chief topic of con- 
vention discussion, with price rollbacks 
on hides and tallow and the effect of 
new government meat grading standards 
also slated for attention. 


Shorthorn cattle had their origin near 
the River Tees in Scotland. 
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Freight Claims Handled 


Many members of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association are taking advantage of 
the freight claims service offered by the organ- 
ization’s traffic department, which handles over- 
charges, loss and damage claims, right-of-way 
and reparation claims on a reduced basis, as 
indicated by the report for the year. 


CLASS OF CLAIMS 
Over- Loss & Right Repara- 
charge Damage of-Way tion Total 
Paid Jan. 1 
to Nov. 30, 
1951 


Pending 


$17,390 $ 5,006 $575 $1,800 $24,772 


3,247 22,881 6,586 32,716 


If you want to avail yourself of this service, 


write to the office in Denver. 


Chicago Yards Have Many 
Half-Century Employees 
The Chicago Stock Yards can 
well be proud of their long-time 
employees, some of whom have 
records of 50 years or more with 
the yards. There are a number of 
instances of father following son, 
as well. Tom Donegan has been 
herding swine for a packinghouse 
there for 66 years. W. B. Swiney, 
senior member of a commission 
firm, has been working in the 
yards 70 years. General Superin- 
tendent Frank Flynn has been on 
the job about 45 years. Commis- 
sion Man Fred Hatch, who has 
been selling livestock for 62 years, 
has a son and grandson follow- 
ing in his footsteps now. This is 
only one example of many family 
groups to be found at the Chi- 
cago yards. Oldsters who’ve been 
around for many, many years in- 
clude Robert F. Constana and Fred 
H. Prince, each 92 years old. 


HIDES CUT BACK 

Hide ceilings were recently cut back 
by 5 cents a pound. Reductions averag- 
ing 18 per cent were made in ceilings 
on kips and calfskins. The OPS also has 
a plan to cut tallow ceilings from 15 
cents to 10% cents a pound. Mr. DiSalle 
claims that tallow itself has no cost of 
production since it is a by-product of 
the meat packing industry. 


HANDBOOK 


Three pages of information of inter- 
est during a national election year such 
as 1952 are among features of the 68- 
page Farmer’s Handbook and Almanac 
published by B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. Copies may be had on request. 
Farm Measures and reckonings, gesta- 
tion table, building a poultry feeder and 
decorating ideas are among features in 
the almanac. 


Travelers from far and wide converged on Fort Worth. (L. to r.) Mrs. P. E. 
Williams, Davenport, Fla.; Mr. Williams, Florida association past president; J. M. 
Conover, Ferron, Utah; Mrs. Conover; Mrs. Sam Hyatt, Hyattville, Wyo., wife of the 
National’s new president; A. R. Babcock, Moore, Ida., former state president. 
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CALF CHUTE 


Branding, castrating, vaccinating and 
dehorning — in fact, any operation on 
calves—is easier and faster with a Teco 
Calf Chute. Designed for the complete 
and safe control of caives, Teco Chutes 
are constructed entirely of metal to-last. 
Exclusive Teco features include unique 
tilting arrangment, sliding panel which 
permits access to calyes’ shoulders, se- 
cure and safe anchoring of head and 
hind legs. 


Distributed by 


STONEY, INC. 
Denver Fort Worth 
HALL & HARMAN EQUIP. CO. 
Toppenish, Wash. 


Ag he ese tT 1-10 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 
Madera, California 
Please send me complete details on the fol- 
lowing TECO products: 
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O Calf Chute O Fertilizer Loader 
1 OD Pilers & Stackers Feed Mills. 
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CO Cattle Squeeze Portable Grain 


Elevator 
0 FeedWagonBeds [] Cattle Stock 
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The Market 


Picture 


UCH SPECULATION is in the wind 
as to what the year 1952 holds for 
the livestock producer. Many conflicting 
opinions pervade the industry, from one 
extreme to the other. The pessimist 
looks for a declining market, while the 
optimist expects a return to the high 
point of 1951. One thing is to be reck- 
oned with: that while some leveling off 
has developed, an economy of cheap 
dollars makes it rather difficult for the 
“bottom to fall out.” A large share of 
operators seem to think that, until near- 
record runs of hogs are absorbed and 
some of the prematurely marketed 
shortfed cattle are out of the way, there 
is little chance for any material advance 
in livestock prices. This process may 
take a couple more months. 


More Beef In 1952 

We are told that an increased amount 
of beef will be marketed in 1952, with 
estimates running all the way from 5 
per cent to as much as 20 per cent. How- 
ever, the unfavorable hog prices have 
discouraged production and a reduction 
of some 9 per cent is expected in next 
spring’s pig crop. Some opinions place 
the reduction much greater. So the in- 
creased beef supply may well be offset 
in part by a reduced pig crop this year. 

According to the USDA, the 1951 


| year’s pig crop totaled 102,000,000 head, 


which figured 5 per cent over 1950, the 
fall crop totaling slightly over 40,000,- 
000. The report that on Dec. 1 the num- 
ber of hogs over six months old remain- 
ing on farms was only slightly above the 
previous year indicates that last spring’s 
crop has been marketed at a fairly rapid 
pace. 

Despite recent declines in cattle and 
lamb prices, these classes still hold about 
$7 to $8 above parity, while hogs con- 
tinue to sell $3.50 or more below parity, 
which tends to bear out the predicted 
reduction in the pig crop for the coming 
year. 


Increased Feeding 
The December cattle feeding survey 
released by the BAE reports an increase 
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in cattle feeding over last year. Most of 
the Corn Belt states will feed as many 
or more cattle than last year. Large 
quantities of soft corn, especially in the 
western Corn Belt, have maintained the 
demand for feeder cattle. Most western 
states will be as high or higher than a 
year ago, both California and Colorado 
feeding a record number. Wheat pas. 
tures from Texas to Kansas have not 
developed satisfactorily and the number 
on pastures in this area is below a year 
ago. In-shipments of stock cattle into 
the eight Corn Belt states during July 
to November were 12 per cent over a 
year ago and exceeded only in 1949. Ajj 
eight states except Indiana showed in- 
creases. Although Iowa was up but two 
per cent, Illinois increased by 11 per cent 
and Nebraska 38. Probably the out- 
standing increase in feeding operations 
took place in California, where a record 
number of 454,000 head were on feed 
Dec. 1, an increase of 52 per cent over a 
year ago. Arizona reports a _ substan- 
tially higher number on feed. In the 
Pacific Northwest, Washington and Ore- 
gon show a reduction. 


Grazing Below Average 


Winter range feed and grazing condi- 
tions are reported below average and 
lower than a year ago. Although grazing 
conditions have been good in Montana, 
the Dakotas, Wyoming, Nebraska and 
the northern half of Colorado, Texas has 
poor range and pasture, except in parts 
of the Panhandle and eastern Texas. 
New Mexico ranges have been poor, ex- 
cept in the northeast, and Oklahoma 
has had fair to good range feed. Winter 
ranges in southeastern Utah, west cen- 
tral, southwest and south central Colo- 
rado have been poor. Fairly good graz- 
ing prospects were reported in Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. Considerable 
rain has given favorable prospects for 
pasture in California. Heavy supple- 
mental feeding has continued in Texas, 
Arizona and New Mexico and local areas 
of Colorado and Utah, with hay supplies 
tight and prices high. Considerable hay 
and other feeds have moved into dry 
areas of the Southwest with some diffi- 
culty in securing early delivery on pro- 
tein concentrates. 
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slightly below a year ago and remained 
about 1,000,000 head short for the year. 
Sheep and lamb slaughter was about the 
same as the previous month and about 
15 per cent short for the year. Hog 
slaughter was 6 per cent heavier for the 
month and about 10 per cent more for 
the 11-month period. 

Frozen beef placed in cold storage up 
to Nov. 15 was increased by 35 per cent 
from the previous month and 65 per 
cent heavier than a year ago. Frozen 
pork jumped 80 per cent over the previ- 
ous month and 50 per cent above a year 
ago. Lard still remains far short of a 
year ago, a little over 30,000,000 pounds 
in storage compared with nearly 56,000,- 
000 pounds a year ago. 


Price Round-Up 


Looking back over the year 1951, we 
find that much of the price advance 
which developed during the year in cat- 
tle and sheep has been erased. In the 
case of hogs, current prices look about 
$2.50 to $3 lower than the close of 1950. 
Fat cattle reached their peak in Febru- 
ary when $42.50 was paid in Chicago for 
prime steers. Stocker and feeder cattle 
reached the high point in September 
when 860-pound feeder steers brought 
$38, fancy yearling stockers cummanded 
$42, and fancy stock calves occasionally 
made $48 to $50 or better. Hogs early 
in February hit the $24 mark at Chicago, 
while both fat and feeder lambs reached 
the year’s high late in March when 
$42.50 was paid for fat lambs with odd 
springers touching $43. 

During the past month, we have seen 
declines of $1 to $2 in fat cattle. Cows 
lost as much as $4 to $5 from the high 
time to the low selling point in Decem- 
ber, but recovered $2 to $3 of the loss 
by the end of December. Replacement 
cattle dropped $2 to $3 during the month 
and stood as much as $5 below the high 
time. A graphic illustration of stocker 
and feeder cattle prices is found in the 
average cost of stocker and feeder steers 
at five markets. During the five-month 
period July through November, 1950, the 
average cost was reported at $27.72, 
compared to a cost of $32.98 for the 
same period in 1951. However, late in 
December the same five markets show 
a weekly average of approximately $29 
for both 1950 and 1951. 


Hogs sold about $1 lower during much 
of the past month but recovered much 
of the decline late in December. Fat 


lambs showed close to a $1 decline for 
the month. 


At the close of 1951, choice and prime 
steers sold in a range of $33 to $38, a 
few loads reaching $39 at Chicago. Good 
to prime fed heifers sold from $32 to 
$37, with few passing $36. Utility cows 
brought $21.50 to $23.50, after selling as 
low as $19 at the low point in the month. 
A few commercial cows made $24 to $26. 
Choice stocker and feeder steers were 
relatively scarce at the year’s close, but 
medium and good grades sold in a range 
of $25 to $33, a few choice light stock 
steers near the $35 mark. Good and 
choice feeders, 800 pounds up, sold from 
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Too late for calendar listing: Convention, Utah Cattle and Horse Growers, Salt 


Lake City, Feb. 29-Mar. 1. 
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CALF PULLER 


The most practical instrument produced for the cattle 
industry in years, and the only one of its kind in the World. 


We will be glad to mail you a circular. Write for it today. 


DENCOLO CORPORATION 


375 South Pearl Street, Room 15 


There's an Association Near 
You to Serve You 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 

Lower Lobby Adams Hotel Bidg., 
Phoenix, Arizona 


CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 

801 Sharon Bldg., 55 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco 


IDAHO 


SOUTHERN IDAHO PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
246 3rd Avenue E, Twin Falls, Idaho 


MONTANA 


MONTANA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Helena, Montana 


NEVADA 


NEVADA LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 

Clay Peters Building, P. 0. Box 1429, 
Reno, Nevada 


OREGON 


NORTHWEST LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
631 Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 


UTAH 


UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
510 Dooly Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 

















DEPENDABLE CREDIT 


Denver 9, Colorado 















For Cattle and Sheep 
Operations ... 


RANGE 
PASTURE 
FEED LOT 


Friendly and confidential 
analysis of credit needs with- 
out obligation. 


THE PRODUCTION 
CREDIT SYSTEM 


Offers BENEFITS for 
Members rather than 
PROFITS for LENDERS 
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$29 to $38. Not many choice stock calves 
were on hand late in the year, with good 
to choice kinds getting $30 to $38, not 
much above $35. 

Butcher hogs closed the year at most 
Corn Belt markets $18 to $18.75, with 
some West Coast points reaching $20 to 
$21. Good to prime fat lambs finished 
the year at markets around $29.50 to 
$30.50. A few transactions were made 
in the western states on direct sale of 
good to prime slaughter lambs at $27 
to $28, some heavy lambs reported in 
the Imperial Valley of California at 
$27.50.—C.W. 


Sanitation Topics 
Get Colo . Attention 


Colorado Cattlemen’s Association 
President Stafford Painter of Roggen 
on Dec. 2 presided over a regional meet- 
ing of his association at Colorado 
Springs where some 200 persons gath- 
ered to visit, discuss, listen and act. 
Two of the main steps of action were in 
connection with animal health and sani- 
tation. In one, the delegates voted to 


withdraw from membership in the U. S. 
Livestock Sanitary Association which, 
in its recent convention at Kansas City, 
continued to refuse to open its governing 
board to participation by the nation’s 
livestock producers. In the other reso- 





The executive committee meeting of the Wyoming Stock Growers last month 


The state’s governor lends 
a hand at the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s regional meeting. 
With Gov. Dan Thornton 
(right), himself a Gunnison 
cattleman, are Frank Dilley 
of Canon City, president of 
the Fremont County associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Dilley. 


lution, the cattlemen vehemently pro- 
tested a public health department order 
which restricts sale of a new live-virus 
hog cholera vaccine to licensed vet- 
erinarians. 

A panel discussion of the  state’s 
long-range highway planning commit- 
tee’s program was chairmanned by Lea- 
vitt Booth, cattleman member of the 
committee, and resulted in spirited 
pros and cons on the subject. One of the 
panel members, Robert Parsons of Trini- 
dad, opposed any increases in taxes 
or license fees on cars or trucks. 

The CCA board of control has ched- 
uled for itself a midwinter meeting to 
be held Jan. 16, the session to be held 
in Denver and to include an assembly 
with all forest advisory boards. Willard 
Simms of Denver is chairman of the 
group. 


Seismographic, Draft 
Rulings Told in Wyo. 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

meeting of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association, which took place 
at Cheyenne, Dec. 11-12, provided some 
information for draftees with which it 
would be well for men who receive de- 
ferments to familiarize themselves. De- 
tails were brought out in a talk by Gen- 
eral R. L. Esmay, Selective Service di- 
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was the occasion for this somewhat solemn quartet shot. (L. to r.) State Veterin- 
arian Dr. Good, Cheyenne; U. S. Senator Lester Hunt, Lander; Association Presi- 
dent Lloyd Taggart, Cody; Secretary Bob Hanesworth, Cheyenne. 
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rector for Wyoming, who spoke of the 
new law, enacted June 19, 1951, under 
which draftees are liable for servic 
for a period of eight years after they 
enter military service. However, under 
this amended law, the period of liability 
for a man who is deferred because of his 
work or for other reasons, and who re. 
ceives deferment on or after that date 
and later becomes 26 years of age, jg 
extended until he is 35. (It is stresseq 
that interested persons should commu. 
nicate with their local boards to get spe- 
cific rulings in each case, as many 
varied circumstances enter into the de- 
cision of eligibility for each man.) 

Another topic which was brought up 
added to the unusual aspects of the 
meeting, in that the subjects discussed, 
while they have a definite bearing on the 
interests of those engaged in livestock 
production and ranching, are not direct- 
ly related. In this case, Ernest May, Jr, 
of Sunshine, spoke about oil and gas 
leases and suggestions for _ seismo- 
graphers. These included the following 
operations instructions for geophysical 
exploration: All shot holes must be 
capped at all times when not in use, and 
all shot and core holes must be safely 
plugged and the land surface restored 
to its original condition as nearly as 
possible; all gates shall be left open or 
closed, as found; all necessary precav- 
tions must be taken and all damage in 
excess of ordinary wear and tear must 
be reported and repaired at once. Water 
shall not be taken in any amount except 
only on permission of the owner; no 
vehicle may be driven over wire fence; 
no powder charge shall be exploded 
within % mile of water wells, springs, 
reservoirs, dams, dwellings, except by 
special permission of the owner. Ve- 
hicles shall not speed; bulldozers shall 
be used only with permission and then 
with great care. In cases of necessity, 
important alterations to the land sur- 
face, such as filling in of a drainage 
ditch, shall be done only with permis- 
sion and the land then returned as near- 
ly as possible to its original condition. 
No crew members may carry firearms, 
nor are they permitted to fish on the 
premises covered by the permit during 
field operations. 


The varied program was conducted by 
Norman Barlow of Cora, the executive 
committee chairman, and it included 
also a discussion by J. Elmer Brock of 
Kaycee, former association president, of 
the work of the state’s natural resource 
board. Mr. Brock took note of the unique 
fact that although this group had an 
appropriation last year of $148,000, it 
used up only $10,000 of that amount. 
Other speakers included Wm. Embree of 
Denver, on the subject of income taxes; 
Chief Range Investigator John Smith. 
Governor Frank Barrett, a member, was 
present also. 


The program also included the show- 
ing of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association’s new public relations 
film, “Land of Our Fathers,” during 2 
noonday luncheon. Sam C. Hyatt of 
Hyattville discussed public lands legis 
lation, and Oda Mason of Laramie re- 
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ported on the November convention of 
the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion. 

Activities of the American National 
were discussed by the National associa- 
tion’s executive scretary, F. E. Mollin 
of Denver; Hugh Stemmler made a re- 
port on last summer’s brand meeting 
at Billings, Mont., and Maurice Williams 
told of the work of the brand inspection 
committee. 

The semi-annual meeting of this ex- 
ecutive group of some 65 men adopted 
a number of resolutions, among them 
one urging that the government abolish 
price controls and another approving 
withdrawal of the association from the 
U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association. A 
request for discontinuing all subsidies 
to agriculture was adopted, as was 
one endorsing a bill which would give 
3 per cent mineral royalty to owners of 
land under which the federal govern- 
ment owns the minerals. 


Californians Deplore 
Socialistic Trend 


HE CHALLENGE OF FUTURE 
months which may bring losses to 
cattlemen and continuing “controls” 
trouble were graphically laid before the 
many hundreds of members of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association who 
gathered at Fresno in mid-December 
for their 35th annual meeting. The 
warning about losses came from Paul 
C. Smith, vice-president of Swift & Co., 
who said it was only reasonable to ex- 
pect the market to crash as a conse- 
quence of all-time record supplies of 
cattle in the country, inflation and 
price controls which have “removed the 
guidance of a free market.’”’ The speak- 
er did not endeavor to predict when the 
break would come or how serious it 
might be, but added that no inflationary 
cycle can go on forever and when it 
does end “the downward road is steep 
and rocky.” 


The CCA voted John Baumgartner of 
Hollister into office for a,second term 
in the organization’s presidency, and 
vice-presidents Harvey McDougal of Rio 
Vista and Kenneth Sexton of Willows 
were renamed. One new vice-president is 
Robert O. Johnson of Sanger, elected to 
fill the vacancy of retiring Jere W. 
Sheldon. 

Attorney Harry W. Horton pinpointed 
the efforts of the Interior Depart- 
ment to take water rights away from 
the individuals and the states. The 
subject later made up one of the resolu- 
tions, which directed the water resources 
committee to work with all agricultural 
groups in working up a feasible plan 
for development and distribution. 

Loren C. Bamert,. president of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, whosé ranch is at Ione, Calif., 
titled his discussion “Beefsteak and 
Politics.” Meat, he stated, has become 
a political football with vote appeal the 
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high consideration. Mr. Bamert blasted 
the OPS because it had not consulted 
with the National cattlemen. 


Dr. George H. Hart, head of the | 


school of veterinary medicine at the 
University of California, stressed the 
need for good management in keeping 
cattle healthy—everyday common-sense 
practices can do far more than medicine 


and vaccines in the long run. After Dr. | 
Hart spoke, he received a plaque from 


John O’Neal, Madera County pioneer, 
as association recognition of a courage- 
ous fight on brush control. 


Robert R. Gros, director of public re- | 
Pacific Gas & Electric Com- | 


lations, 
pany, made a stirring appeal for “states- 


men who look to the next generation | 


and not just the next election!” 


Stephen H. Hart, tax attorney of Den- | 


ver, clarified some of the capital gains 
issues for the stockmen. H. C. Jackson, 
manager of the Farm Bureau Livestock 





Marketing Association at Visalia, spoke | 


briefly. 

In the president’s report, John Baum- 
gartner decried unrest and social re- 
forms and the attendant dangers, and 
gave attention to the subject of water 
controls in the state also. 

Secretary J. Edgar Dick of San Fran- 
cisco reported an all-time record mem- 
bership in the CCA, with the 2,402 
paid-up names on the rolls represent- 
ing almost 75 per cent of all the beef 
men in the state. 

Resolutions adopted approved an in- 


crease in association dues, the resultant | 
funds to be used for a state-wide pub- | 


lie relations program. They called for 
an end to all price controls on live- 


| 
| 
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stock, meat and agricultural commodi- | 


ties; urged farmers and ranchers to re- 
fuse tax-supported subsidies; protested 
federal government policies in acquir- 
ing large areas for dam construction. 

The cattlemen asked for a stop to 
tax-increasing; asked for Forest Service 
cooperation on brush control; opposed 
the aims of the USDA’s family farm 
policy review. They further commended 
the USDA’s market news service for its 
reports on feed conditions and cattle 
contracting, supported a constitutional 
amendment limiting federal taxes on 
income, inheritance and gifts to 25 per 
cent during peacetime; called for a 
ceiling on federal taxes and a return of 
tax powers to the states; opposed 
further increases in freight rates. 

Another resolution opposed nomina- 
tion of any political candidate known to 
be socialistic. Work of the National 
Livestock Loss Prevention Board was 
commended. Withdrawal of the Ameri- 
can National Cattlemen’s Association 
from the U. S. Livestock Sanitary Asso- 
ciation was recommended in the event 
that that organization does not allow 
membership of livestock producers on 
the board of directors. 

Continued support of the work of the 
National Live Stock Tax Committee was 
strongly urged. In connection with the 
occasional transportation of cattle from 
home through error, it was asked that 
provision be made for the return of 
such animals to the rightful owners. 






RIDS Cattle of Grubs, Lice 
Ticks, Mites -CaLomatically 


Cattle enter freely, rub their head, neck, back 
and sides. A powerful, yet non-toxic, insecti- 
cide is applied and brushed in! Animals treat 
themselves whenever and as often as needed. 
Stock-pest infestations are stopped before they 
start. Cattle are kept contented, hair and hide 
conditioned and pest free. They gain faster, 
produce more profitably. 
20,000 satisfied users! 
Write for ‘proof of results’ 
Wlustrated Literature and 
“W-Day Trial Plan’’. 
FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Florence Station Dept. 800 Omaha, Nebraska 








POLLED HORNED 


HEREFORDS 


Quality - Quantity 


A.B. Hardin 


GILLETTE, WYO. 





TOP SECRET 


Indoors, my Grandad keeps his hat on 
Because he fears it might get sat on! 


y SXR HEREFORDS 


Quality, Type, Ruggedness 
Popular Bloodlines 





STEEPLE X RANCH 


Wm. A. Spence, Manager 
BELTON, MISSOURI 


HARDESTY HEREFORDS 








Modern Type 


MR. & MRS. GEO. HARDESTY 
Route 3 Colerado Springs, Colo. 
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Through an 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 


At a local cattlemen’s meeting last 
fall a Miss Florence Chambers, who is 
the owner-operator of two big ranches 
in the Escondido area, got to her feet 
and made some of the most pertinent 
remarks I’ve ever heard regarding the 
Mexican labor situation. 

In view of the fact that at this writ- 
ing the Migrant , 
Labor Agreement 
of 1951 is to ex- 
pire on February 
11, there is the 
possibility that our 
supply of Mexican 
labor is be sharply 
curtailed. If the 
work is here, and 
the flow of legal 
entrants slowed to 
a trickle, it takes 
no master mind to 
figure out that 
there’ll be more 
and more illegal 
entrants to take these places. 


The Walters Bill, H. R. 4845, and the 
Kilgore Bill, S. 1854, propose to punish 
these wistful workers to the extent of 
“a fine of $2,000 and/or five years’ im- 
prisonment” and threaten equal punish- 
ment for the rancher or farmer who 
employs them. 

I can do no better than to quote at 
length from Miss Chambers’ talk to il- 
lustrate how we feel about it around 
here. The idea of one—even one—of 
these pitiful, eager workers going to 
jail for five years (when did one of 
them ever even see $2,000 for a fine?) 
just for trying to find a job in this 
Land of Opportunity! 

And one other provision of those laws, 


Mrs. McDonald 
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the public relations panel of the Colorado Cow- 
Belles, snapped at Colorado Springs in December. L. to r. are 
Mrs. Gladys Moynihan, Denver, assistant secretary of the 
Colorado Cattlemen’s Association; Mrs. Conrad Shafer, Jr., 
Hugo; Mrs. Chas. Money, Rye; Mrs. D. L. Downing, Boulder. 


allowing the Immigration Service to 
come looking for aliens at any place of 
employment .. . well, that’s just one 
more dit of bureaucracy that we don’t 
need. We have plenty of it already! 


* * * 


SOME QUOTATIONS FROM A SPEECH 
BY FLORENCE CHAMBERS 

Our representatives in Washington are 
passing, have passed or are about to 
pass certain laws which will make it a 
felony to hire, or to have in our employ, 
an illegal entrant. Unless we wake up 
and do something about this before it 
is too late, we will have a tragic awak- 
ening. If the Immigration Department 
has failed to keep these men out, is it 
then up to the farmer or rancher to 
decide whether they are legal or illegal 
entrants? 

Hundreds of our neighbors from the 
south come into this country with the 
sole desire to work and earn their food 
and livelihood. They come because food 
and living conditions are better than 
they have at home. Isn’t that the very 
reason our own ancestors came to Amer- 
ica in the first place? And were they 
all “legal” entrants? 

Many of these (Mexican) people have 
come through my ranch, and I have 
talked with them. (I speak a limited 
amount of Spanish.) Never have they 
molested anything on the ranch. Many 
times they are very hungry. They have 
been walking for two or three days with 
only the amount of bread and a bottle 
of water that they can carry with them. 
Regardless of how tired they are, they 
are always willing to work for their 
meals, or if they have any money they 
offer to pay for something to eat. 

How many of our flabby-spined law- 
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makers would walk a hundred miles oye; 
the mountains just for an opportunity 


to go to 


These 
to steal, 


work? 


people don’t come here to kil], 
to make trouble or to overthrow 


the government. They only ask permis. 


sion to 


work—and to work hard—fo; 


money and food. Ask them to do the 
dirtiest job, clean the cowshed or the 


hogpen, 
smile. 
cuted? 


and they go to work with a 


For this they should be perge. 


Let’s look into the future, when this 
law takes effect. These men are hun- 
gry. Rancher after rancher refuses ty 
permit them to work. It is against the 
law to hire them. They have no food, 
no money; they are desperate and hun. 
gry. A hungry man will steal and—yes 
—even kill, if he is hungry enough. 


Empty bellies are the parents of 
CTIME, «<4 
If you were thirsty and the law said 


you 


couldn’t drink your 


neighbor's 


water, you would perhaps endure the 
thirst until your tongue protruded. You 
would not cross the line to take that 


legally-forbidden water. 


you did 
buy or 
precious 
reaction 
nation? 


But what if 
cross that line and offered to 
to work for a drink of that 
water ... what would be your 
to refusal? Are we a Christian 
What benefit can this law 


have? Will it keep people out of this 


country ? 


providing 


(The law referred to is that f 


stiff penalties of $2,000 


and/or five years’ imprisonment to il- 
legal entrants and to those who employ 
them.—Ed.) 

The labor unions have powerful lobby- 


ists in Washington. . 


Mexican 


. . They claim the 
worker offers unfair competi- 


tion. Because he doesn’t refuse to drive 
posts when he is a wire-stretcher, or vice 
versa? ... 


I was 
ernment 


taught in history that the gov- 
of these United States is found- 


ed on the Constitution and the Bill of 


Rights. 


In this picture, also tak 
(1. to r.) Mrs. A. J. Becksted, Redfeather Lakes, president 
of the state CowBelles; Mrs. Jim Price, Byers, treasurer, and 
Mrs. Jim Cummings, Trinidad, secretary of the group. 


According to these documents, 


Z. fee cael 
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all men are created equal,” and have 
certain inalienable rights, including the 
right to “life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness,” the right to work and 
the right to pray. I’ve never seen or 
heard anything that limits these rights 
to “legal entrants.” ... 

* * * 


Nor have I, Miss Chambers! Thanks 
for letting me quote, for the benefit of 
all our CowBelles, from your very fine 
speech.—D. M 

££ 3 

Because of the stretch of time between 
Miss Chambers’ speech and when this 
column will see print, I’ve had to cut 
the last—and in many ways the most 
important—paragraph in which she 
urged everyone to fight the passage of 
these two bills—House Bill 4845 and 
Senate Bill 1854—or, if they were 
passed, to fight for their repeal. Haven’t 
heard what the local cattlemen’s group 
is doing, but have a copy of a letter 
from the Escondido Chamber of Com- 
merce in which they say that, as a re- 
sult of Miss Chambers’ talk, they sent 
letters of protest to both senators and 
congressmen of their area. Here’s hop- 
ing a lot of others have done the same! 

* * * 


Most of us, I think, wouldn’t know- 
ingly hire an illegal entrant; not if 
enough essential workers are allowed 
to come inte the country legally. But 
what if we’re not as young as we used 
to be—and the young ones who should 
be home to help us now are far away in 
Korea—how will the new fences get 
built, and all the too-heavy-for-middle- 
aged-folks chores be finished? 

Shall we slam the door in the face of 
the strong young man who comes to 
ask for work, because his skin is dark? 
Or shall we risk five long, cruel years 
of imprisonment for him and a stiff fine 
for ourselves ? 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 








At Home on the Range 





Every now and then I go on at such 
length about something else that there 
is no space or this column. But I guess, 
after all, it’s more important to stand 
up for what you believe is right, to fight 
injustice, than it is to have a new recipe 
to try tonight. 

And so, even though I’m leaving you 
to try an old favorite, I’m wishing you, 
for the first time in this bright New 
Year of 1952... good eating . . . and 
good evening.—D. M. 


CowBelle Notes 


A nice long letter from Betty Lane 
(Mrs. Joe Lane, Jr.), president of the 
Arizona CowBelles. In part she said, 
“Have recently returned from our state 
quarterly meeting of the directors of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers Association. 
The state CowBelles met at the same 
time, this time in Holbrook, Ariz... . 
Business at this meeting included a re- 
port on the sale of our cookbook, 
Roundup Receipts,” by Bonnie and Ed. 


January, 1952 


Peploe. The book came out in June and 
we have sold all but 500 of the 3,000 
copies of the special edition for Cow- 
Belles. The proceeds go to the Arizona 
Boys’ Ranch, which has been running 
since August. We feel that the Boys’ 
Ranch is well worthwhile.” 


Thanks, Betty Lane, for this informa- 
tion. We, too, believe that the Boys’ 
Ranch is a very worthwhile undertak- 
ing, and wish you lots of luck with your 
part in making it a success. It’s my 
belief that having a project like this 
makes membership in the CowBelles a 
more satisfying experience than if we 
meet just for companionship—important 
though that is, too! 

* * * 

Mrs. Lane sent along her nomination 
for an interesting “Meet the Neighbors” 
couple—Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Cowan. I’m 
getting in touch with them and hope to 
be able to feature them next month. 

How’s about sending in the names and 
addresses of families in your own neigh- 
borhood that the rest of us would like 
to get acquainted with in “Meet the 
Neighbors” ? 


Mrs. Fred D. Boice, Sr., of Cheyenne, 
president of the Wyoming CowBelles, 
has an article in the November issue of 
“Cow Country,” publication of the Wy- 
oming Stock Growers Association, in 
which she cites the need for publicity 
that shows the livestock industry in a 
true, and good, light. In contrast to 
the adverse publicity which has been 
given so much space in the nation’s 
papers and magazines, Mrs. Boice 
quotes from two recent releases that 
show the other side of the story. One 
of these was a broadcast by Glenn 
Martz, United Press radio farm editor 
in Washington, from which the follow- 
ing excerpts are taken: 

“Little did government price fixers 
realize that when they locked horns with 
beef producers over high prices, they 
were going into a knock-down, drag-out 
battle with one of the most independent 
—and courageous—segments of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

“The cattlemen, ever since the buf- 
faloes were driven from the range to 
make room for beef, have alone and un- 
aided fought everything from Indians 
to disastrous drouth to supply the na- 
tion with meat. 

“They’ve driven lean, hungry herds 
to market when prices were below cost 
of production. They’ve argued with 
bankers to stave off foreclosures when 
times were rough. And with the in- 
domitable spirit of the pioneer, they’ve 
rebuilt foundation herds after each suc- 
cessive setback, clinging to the hope 
that some day they’d bask in economic 
sunlight. 

“Now that they’ve attained a favored 
place in the national economy, they re- 
sent being called ‘price gougers.’ Every- 
body, including the cattlemen, will ad- 
mit beef prices are now too high in re- 
lation to the prices of other food com- 
modities . . . But they point out that 
high prices aren’t the result of any 


conniving on their part. It’s just a com- 
bination of economic circumstances over 
which they have no control... ” 

The other quotations are taken from 
a guest editorial by Norman Draper in 
the Denver Post. One of the important 
points he makes is in these words: “Per- 
mit us to emphasize that the legitimate- 
ly operating meat industry does not op- 
pose price regulations simply because 
they are controls, but rather because ex- 
perience in OPA days, and again in re- 
cent months and currently, proves that 
they just do not and cannot work, and 
because they benefit only the illicit 
operators at the expense of the con- 
suming public. 


Eagle County (Colo.) CowBelles took 
an active hand in the recent meeting of 
the county cattlemen’s association when 
it met at Eagle, and took care of the 
refreshments at the annual dinner. 
President of the group is Mrs. Jim 
Stevens. 


During the recent regional meeting 
of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, 
the state’s CowBelles in a round-table 
discussion brought out the work that has 
been done in public relations. Members 
of the panel were Mrs. Gladys Moyni- 
han, assistant CCA secretary; Mes- 
dames Charles Money of Rye, Conrad 
Schafer, Jr., of Hugo and Lloyd Down- 
ing of Boulder. 


During the 35th annual meeting of 
the California Cattlemen’s Association 
last month at Fresno, the ladies attend- 
ing the convention had numerous ac- 
tivities of their own to participate in— 


among them, a luncheon and fashion 


MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


—-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, Milking 
Shorthorns are unbeatable. Produce 


4% milk. Have greater carcass value 
than other breeds. Second to none in 
Producing milk and meat from home- 
grown roughage and grain from your 
farm! Free facts. Or subscribe to 
Milking Shorthorn’ Journal. 


Six months, $1.00; $2.00 per 
year; 3 years, #500. AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY Dept. C-5 313 S$. GLENSTONE AVE., SPRINGFIELD 4, MO. 





Are You Keeping Up with the latest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular subject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southern Livestock Journal, $2; 
The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $2; Gulf Coast Cattleman, $2. 
Horses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 
Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 
Poultry 
Cackle & Crow, $1. 
Rabbits 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; California Rabbit 
News, m., $1; California Rabbit Magazine, m., 
$1; Rabbit Raiser, m., $1; Angora Rabbit 
Magazine, m., $1. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 
manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 


Sample copies at single copy prices. 
Send dime for list—hundreds more. 
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*. MILLS 
CRIMPS-CRACKS 
All Feed Grains 


Giant 10-in. diameter Tuf-Cast, chromed 
rolls crimp or crack grains better, faster, 
with less power. 10 Portable and Sta- 
tionary Models. PTO and V-Belt drive. 
Farm, Feeder and Mill sizes 


FREE LITERATURE — Gives full aforma- 
tion, capacities and prices. Write to: 


JOPLIN, Dope. 60 2 
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STOCKER CATTLE 
Let Me Buy Your Stockers 
Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native and 
BRAHMAN stock do excellently in 








all areas. 
Write or Wire 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 


PRAIRIE ACRES 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 


Livestock Order Buyer 
Licensed and Bonded for Your Protection 















































The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 


“1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 
Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg. Co., Inc. 


PARKS, ARIZ. 
Between Flagstaff and Williams on Highway 66 


WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 
For Men, Women and Children 


Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 








show. The 1951 event will be a stand- 
out one for them, however, mainly be- 
cause they formally organized a Cali- 
fornia CowBelles Association. Mrs. Carl 
Carver of Delano was named president 
of the new auxiliary group; Mrs. Jake 
Schneider of Sloughhouse vice-presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Clyde Carlisle, Porter- 
ville, secretary-treasurer. 


Officers of the Larimer County Cow- 
Belles in Colorado, following a recent 
meeting, are: Mrs. A. J. Becksted, Red- 
feather Lakes, president; Mrs. Clarence 
G. Currie, vice-president; Mrs. J. D. 
Wagner, Livermore, secretary-treasurer. 
The board of control consists of Mes- 
dames W. J. Kremers, Laporte, Evan 
Roberts, Livermore, and Ben Scott, Red- 
feather Lakes. 


Let’s Look at It Squarely 


Did you happen to see the note in a 
recent COW BUSINESS to the effect 
that just one year after its organiza- 
tion, the Lincoln County (Colorado) 
Stockmen’s Association contributed $500 
to the American National, and a check 
for the same amount to the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association ? 

What this country really needs is a 
lot more Lincoln counties, maybe! 

*k * * 


It’s a shame—but not too surprising 
—that efforts to work out proper repre- 
sentation for the livestock producer met 
with rebuffs at the recent meeting of 
the U. S. Live Stock Sanitary Commis- 
sion. 


We’ll hear more about that at the 
Fort Worth convention! 
* * a 


The Western Livestock Journal, in an 
article, “Why More Meat?” by Herrell 
De Graff, Ph.D., professor of food eco- 
nomics at Cornell University, makes this 
interesting comment: “If prices were 
left alone to equate supply and demand 
as historically they have done, we would 
have neither shortage nor _ surplus. 
Farmers would produce more meat if 
consumers indicated by the price they 
paid that they want more meat at a 
level of prices encouraging to produc- 
ers, and consumers would find meat in 
the market place in an amount and of 
a quality dictated by economic rather 
than by political considerations.” 

Contributed by Mrs. Roy Kuphaldt, 
California. 








Jo 7Twe (Cont. 
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be the weather; it is bad here and has 
been for a week (Dec. 20). We got 
plenty feed and use horses; cattle do- 
ing O.K.—Chas. W. Haskell, Cherry 
County, Nebr. 


A SUGGESTION—Should like to see 
more stringent checking on brands, etc., 
where cattle are being hauled in trucks 
from winter to summer ranges and back 


to winter ranges. .. . It seems that ther, 
could be a chance of modern “rustling” 
—Uinta Live Stock Corporation, Uints 
County, Wyo. 


LOOKING TO THE WINTER—(o, 
ditions in this section fair as far 
grass is concerned. Stock is looking 
fine to start into the winter, althoug, 
it was dry and drouthy in the fore pay 
of the summer. Some people sold dow 
some; others sold all their cattle. Raip. 
fall late made heavy calves, whic 
brought big prices. Fall wheat is look. 
ing good to go into the winter, for, 
good crop next summer without much 
moisture.— Ted R. Jewell, Sheriday 
County, Wyo. 


WE NEED MORE OF THIS—£. 
closed are checks for two new member. 
ships in the American National Cattle. 
men’s Association. No one asked me t 
solicit these, but since my son, Ted, and 
I have been members we feel that every 
one of us should be interested in adding 
new names to the list. We sincerely be- 
lieve that no man who owns a cow cat 
afford to ignore the good work that ou 
National has done and is doing for us. 

I would like to see more of our state 
members, small and large, join the Na- 
tional. Do you suppose that a more ac. 
tive campaign from the state and county 
associations would get results? I feel 
that what I have paid in has been re 
paid to me many times over. Of course | 
would have benefited anyhow, but I can- 
not understand anyone wanting to ride 
along on his neighbors’ efforts without 
helping with the expense.—Keith Mon- 
tanye, Okanogan County, Wash. 


START AT THE TOP!—The cattle 
are still out here, though there is about 
2% inches of snow. We are giving them 
a little cake to make up for the snow. 
They seem full enough and contented. 
I hope we have a few open winters soon, 
as these 4% to 6 months of feeding are 
too expensive when you pay as much in 
taxes on grazing land as you do on farm 
land. My wife and I are over 50 and 
find it pretty rugged at times, when il 
or during bad weather. We have tried, 
unsuccessfully so far, to find someone 
to take over. Most young people that 
we have so far run into that would con- 
sider leaving town at all want to start 
where we left off, instead of consider- 
ing we have spent our whole lives build- 
ing to where we now are... sort of 
start at the top. They can’t even imag- 
ine working ten, to say nothing of 30 
or more, years, to get somewhere, when 
you must start with nothing but your 
bare hands as we have. (This is a 50- 
cow, no-farming ranch.)—Bert and Ida 
Hendershott, Burleigh County, N. D. 


WOULD LIKE JOB—I would appre 
ciate it if you could inform me of the 
possibility of obtaining a job on 4 
southwestern cattle ranch this summel, 
where I would be able to utilize my abil- 
ity to fly and gain some practical e 
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perience in beef cattle farming at the 
same time. 
exist, I would like to hear opinions on 
how I would go about making the neces- 
sary contacts to obtain the job.—Frank 
H. Brunstetter, 214 Thurston Ave., Ith- 


aca, N. Y. 


If such a possibility does 


CHAS. A. 


(This is the third of a series of 
short articles about five veterans of 
the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association who have belonged to the 
organization since before 1905. These 
men are Captain Burton C. Mossman, 
Russell Thorp, Dan D. Casement, W. A. 
Braiden and Chas. A. Myers. Mr. 
Myers presents his own story this 
month in the form of a letter to the 
editor, which of course, aside from the 
gentle ribbing directed at the editor, 
is a letter to you folks.—Ed.) 


OU have 

requested me 
to write my life 
history for your 
magazine “in 500 
words” —or, per- 
chance, you could 
spare space 
among the soy- 
bean ads for 600! 
In a long life 
many an hour’s 
happenings 
would take more 
than that many 
words to de- 
scribe. 

But to begin with the most important 
event, I was born on Nov. 23, 1871, in 
a dirt-roofed log house on the Myers 
ranch that had previously housed the 
pony express riders and the Wells 
Fargo stage station. The ranch is gen- 
erally recognized to be the oldest in 
the state; the fourth generation is now 
growing up on it—though why any 
credit should be granted us on that 
account I do not know, when so many 
more alluring vales are scattered over 
this broad land. . . . But this, at least, 
it does show: we must have been tough 
—it has been snowing and blowing 
since the middle of November with 
one drop in temperature to 35 degrees 
below zero... We must have paid our 
bills at reasonable intervals, or we 
would have been closed out before now. 
...And we must have been reasonably 
good business men to have got the 
ranch together and paid for it and a 
few other temporal things during all 
the years of war and depression. 





Mr. Myers 


Early Days 

One of my early remembrances is 
the winter of 1886-87, the one when 
Kerttula’s white Arctic owls flew south 
and the Crow Indians followed shortly 
after. I was 15 years old and we fed 
all our little herd of cattle that winter 
for the first time. Previously, they had 
wintered on the adjacent open range. 





(This junior in the college of agricul- 
ture at Cornell University also writes 
he is majoring in animal husbandry, is 
interested in livestock and holds a pri- 
vate pilot’s license. Perhaps some PrRo- 
DUCER readers will communicate direct 
with him.—ED.) 


MYERS 


The first jag of hay we spread they 
paid no attention to but had to be 
driven over to it. 

I joined the American National in 
1900. If I am not mistaken, John 
Springer, Denver’s silver-tongued ora- 
tor, was president at that time, and I 
was made a member of the executive 
committee some years later. At a later 
date when my friend Plummer’s educa- 
tional committee was discontinued, and 
the committee on livestock economics 
took its place, I was made chairman. 


It was only once in a while, when 
something exciting was on, that we 
did any good. Later it was split into 
the marketing committee and the 
transportation committee. Charlie Col- 
lins became chairman of the last 
named. ... But I must hasten. 


State Senator 


In the prohibition era I was elected 
to the state senate three times and 
consider it one of the most educational 
influences in my life; everybody should 
serve at least one term in the legisla- 
ture—they would then expect fewer 
impossibilities of the members. 


I also tardily joined Elmer Brock in 
the rennaisance (that is a French word 
that means re-birth) of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association. Elmer was 
the attending physician and he secured 
the services of Russell Thorp as mid- 
wife. They both served very efficiently, 
and later I became, so it seemed to 
me, the perennial head of the resolu- 
tions committee. While serving as such, 
attained a long-held ambition by cut- 
ting the number of resolutions at one 
convention to 13. This included the one 
thanking all the leading citizens of the 
town for their services and the weather 
man for three perfect days! Later I 
served for three years as vice-president 
and the same number as president of 
the organization. 


A number of other things have hap- 
pened to me, among the most pleasant 
I might mention being given an hon- 
orary degree by the University of 
Wyoming in June, 1948. Have also 
been president of the Stockgrowers 
Bank of Evanston for a number of 
years; president of the Myers Land & 
Live Stock Co. for all but two of the 
50 years of its existance. (My father, 
John Myers, incorporated the company 
and served the first two years.) 


I could relate many other things 
but my space limit has already been 
passed, so you will have to look at the 
picture, with the uplifted forelock, and 
imagine the rest.—CHAS. A. MYERS. 


ANGUS ARE BEST 
on THE RANGE 


@ HARDY, SUPERIOR RUSTLERS. Alert, 
aggressive Angus range farther from 
water and higher In socky, rugged pas- 
tures. They are excellent foragers, 
thriving in both hot and cold climates. 
@ REQUIRE NO DEHORNING because 
Angus are naturally polled. 95% or 
more of calves are polled when Angus 
bulls are crossed with horned cows. 

@ NO CANCER EYE and less pinkeye in 
Angus. Black cows are not bothered by 
sunburned or snowburned udders. For 
more Information, write 


American Angus Ass'n, Chicago 9, Ill. 





WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


For Sale 
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Chapman, Kan. 





Larkspur, Colorado 


Top Bulls of BANDOLIER and EILEENMEER 
Bloodlines 
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RANGE RAISED BULLS 


for the 


PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMAN 
x & @ 
F. R. FARNSWORTH 


Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone White River 4F2 
Registered Polled Herefords 
Since 1931 
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for Good. 
WmEATE LATCH 


Designed by a practical stock- 

man, proved over ten years in 

use, the FENCE LINE GATE 

LATCH is factory-produced of 

sturdy %4” steel rod and heavy 

duty strap hooks. Practical on all wire fence 


gates. Safe, secure, easy to operate from either 
side. 
See your dealer or clip this ad and mail with 


2 cash or M. O. to 





Dept. CP Hyannis, Nebraska 
F.O.B. Hyannis, Nebr. 

ee Senos ibs. 8 oz. 

Please include postage charges. 
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bought it and went to work. - 9 eS tion activities, 

His first task was to put the 3,000- . = the California 

anc er acre lake behind a dike, a job that a and a membe1 
called for an eight-foot-high dike with i tee of the A 

e a road on it four miles long to keep back | _ ae (32 men’s Associa 

what was left of the lake. Then on the ae @ ‘ He runs al 
ec aqIms dark, rich lake-bed soil, Mr. Stevenson ‘ : e Hereford com! 


laid out three lateral ditches plus cross- §& : a pt ; istered Herefe 


dikes and cross-canals. The resultant tle are turned 
five areas so squared off were then @ Pi i after harvest 
made workable at will for watering or Now until snow ge 


draining—any area at a time. combination “a 

HE DOUGHTY DUTCHMAN and _§o the final result of this ingenuity ee in 3 
J. C. Stevenson have a thing in’ was the addition of 3,000 acres of the sta Shes 
common: both have pushed back the 13,000-acre ranch Mr. Stevenson had Mare ceive 1 
sea, so to speak, to reclaim land for bought by diking off most of the big : a = rod 
production of food for a growing pop- lake. On that 3,000 acres he now grows ll b 
ulation. Only difference is that Mr. barley and oats, and hay and cattle acaen ha: 
Stevenson pumped the water out of on the remaining acres. The job was C. St m 
Lake Meiss, way up in northern Cal- done with no government help or money. ah ee Fs Se ee from the ele 


: : : ion. ] 
ifornia, while the people of the Neth- Water on the place is hardly a prob- and oats but only a picture of the wide eee we 
erlands reclaimed land from the North jem now beyond pump and irrigation up- body of water—one scene as beautifyl rise 
Sea. Mr. Stevenson’s was still a formida- keep. The spread has three artesian perhaps as the other. The ranch lie _ 
ble and successful undertaking as you wells, seven irrigation wells, three creeks in the southwestern end of Butte Valley 
will see. running into the ditch from Ball Moun- and on it Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson and C ‘ 
He came upon his big idea in 1944. tain and a reservoir of 6,000 acre feet J. C. Jr., keep things in working order. 0 l 
He and Mrs. Stevenson had lived in to supplement creek flow. (The reservoir There is another son, Harold, who lives 
Siskiyou County for years. He had at’ is named Lake Juanita for Mrs. Steven- in Modesto, Calif., and three daughters; 
one time worked for the Reclamation son, Mrs. Goode and granddaughter Mrs. J. H. Noakes, who also lives on € i 
Service on the Tulelake project, a simi- Juanita Goode.) The land is pre-irri- the ranch; Mrs. R. L. Wray, Oakland, 
lar though larger drainage undertaking gated in February or March and seeded Calif., and Mrs. Dale Goode, Dorris, N A REC 
not many miles away. in April or May. Calif. writer Ma 
Mr. Stevenson decided to do for him- If you visit Mr. Stevenson’s place you Although the reclaimed land grows af wordy fligh 
self what he had helped to do at Tule- will immediately be taken to the north premium grade of barley and oats, Mr.§ Arizona ran 
lake. He knew about the old Meiss ranch picture window overlooking the old lake Stevenson has no thought of concen} Mexican bor 
with its Lake Meiss, lying 13 miles bed. There Mr. Stevenson will show trating only on farming. He takes con. ill-founded | 
south of Dorris. So he took a beaver’s you, level as a table, a beautiful blan- siderable time out for cattle association | most powerf 
eye view of the place, found it all right, ket of snow or a waving sea of barley work. He participates in local associa — States;” the 
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tion activities, is a former director of 
the California Cattlemen’s Association 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association. 

He runs about 200 Angus and 800 
Hereford commercial cattle and 100 reg- 
istered Herefords on his place. The cat- 
tle are turned out on the stubble Oct. 1 
after harvesting is over and graze there 
until snow gets too deep. Feeding on a 
combination diet of chopped alfalfa, 
straw and grain follows, with fattening 
starting in January to continue until 
March when the markets in San Fran- 
cisco receive the cattle. 

More production for a nation that 
wants more beef is an axiom today. Mr. 
Stevenson has answered it by wresting 
from the elements some of this needed 
production. His accomplishment stands 
as a fine monument to individual enter- 
prise. 


Columnist 
Refuted 


N A RECENT COLUMN, syndicated 
writer Marquis Childs has taken a 
wordy flight onto the beauties of an 
Arizona ranch which rests on the U. S.- 
Mexican border, and simultaneously an 
ill-founded jab at what he terms “the 
most powerful single lobby in the United 
States;” that is, the American National 
Association. Basing his 
claim on “a costly border control (which) 
enforces the ban on Mexican cattle,” and 
advised declaration that 
“skeptics are convinced that if hoof- 
and-mouth disease were ever a threat, it 
has now for practical purposes disap- 


| peared,” Mr. Childs remarks that Mex- 


ican and Argentine beef are being kept 
out merely because they are competitive. 
As an extra side-swipe, he mentions that 
“with the help of various allies, the cat- 
tlemen kept price controllers at bay.” 

A number of interested, and offended, 
persons have taken the trouble to send 
copies of this column to the American 
National secretary, F. E. Mollin at Den- 
ver, and early last month Mr. Mollin 
addressed a letter to the columnist on 
the subject. Taking up the statement 
that the cattlemen are keeping out any 
competition from Mexican cattle, he 
points out that this is far from correct, 
for “The secretary of agriculture is 
clothed with authority to open the Mex- 
lean border any time he can certify, as 
required by Section 306A of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, that- foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease no longer exists in that country. 
We have had no contact with the secre- 
tary in regard to this matter. Had it not 
been for the last two outbreaks in Mex- 
1co—one a year ago this month and the 
other in August, both of which are pre- 
sumed to be sabotage—it is quite likely 
that the border would now be opened. I 
am sure if you would examine into the 
facts you would realize that it is a tre- 
mendous responsibility for the secretary 
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to certify that foot-and-mouth disease 


no longer exists in Mexico. I think it is | 


considered a pretty safe rule that at 
least a year should elapse from the last 
known outbreak before such certifica- 


tion could be made with any assurance 


of being on the safe side.” 


Mr. Mollin cited the fact that only a | 


handful of the major cattle producing 
countries of the world do not harbor 
foot-and-mouth disease, and this nation 
is one of the fortunate few. Severe out- 
breaks at present afflict England and 
several continental European countries. 
“In view of the fact that the U. S. has 
spent about $100,000,000 in the effort to 
eradicate (the) disease in the last five 
years in Mexico, I think .. . you would 
agree that it is merely the part of pru- 
dence for the secretary of agriculture to 
be cautious before opening the border.” 

With reference to Argentine beef, 
Secretary Mollin brought out that cur- 
rently we are getting large quantities 
of both canned and pickled beef from 
both Argentina and Mexico, and other 
countries that have foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease are eligible to export such prod- 
ucts into this country. “The dressed 
beef is barred because foot-and-mouth 
disease can be carried by it, and Eng- 
land in past years has had countless out- 
breaks traced to those imports from 
Argentina.” The letter continued: “At 
the moment Argentina is not fulfilling 
its contract to supply England with beef 
and it is doubtful if you could say there 
is a surplus in Mexico beyond what is 
being disposed of in the fashion de- 
scribed above. Mexican authorities are 
not keen to open the border and let Mex- 
ican cattle come into this country. They 
want to continue the processing indus- 
try which has been established with the 
help of American cash during the foot- 
and-mouth disease emergency of the last 
five years. 

“If the border were to be opened up 
today, I would expect the Mexican gov- 
ernment to put on some kind of export 
embargo which would at least limit the 
kind of cattle that could be exported to 
the U. S. If you will take the trouble to 
check the facts I have mentioned above,” 
the writer challenged, “with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in Washington, I 
think you will find my statements cor- 
rect. I have followed this foot-and- 
mouth situation closely for the past 25 
years while I have been with the asso- 
ciation and I have no apologies to offer 
for the efforts we have made to keep 
this country free of that dread disease.” 


RALSTON PURINA TO BUILD 
NEW PLANT AT SPOKANE 


Ralston Purina Company, manufactur- 
ers of livestock and poultry feeds and 
sanitation products, announces it will 
shortly build a new feed mill at Spo- 
kane, Wash. Company President Donald 
Danforth attributes the need for the 
new construction to “steady and con- 
sistent growth in the Northwest of all 
agricultural developments.” This will 
be the 39th Purina Chow plant; it will 
employ local labor. 
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Those who demand the best have 
chosen Hyer for four generations. 
Hyer boots are made of finest 
Grade A leathers and guaranteed 
to give better, more comfortable 
fit. You can order your favorite 
heel and toe shape in any Hyer 
stock design—or have yours cus- 
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Association Notes 





Russel Weeks, past president of the 
Nevada State Cattle Association and 
presently the brand committee chairman 
of that organization, has offered to the 
Nevada State Farm Bureau convention 
in Elko a number of suggestions for 
enforcing the state’s livestock laws and 
making them effective. He urges (1) 
police protection provided by two or 
three men working at large throughout 
the state in checking ownership certifi- 
cates, inspecting as many rail or truck 
shipments as possible at point of ori- 
gin; (2) the men to be hired by, and 
be responsible to, the state board of 
stock commissioners, working with a 
standing committee of Nevada cattle- 
men, and state cattlemen to pay a spe- 
cial levy to maintain the commission; (3) 
amendment of present brand laws so that 
all shipments, whether inter- or intra- 
state, by truck or by rail, would require 
standard certificates filled out and 
signed by the owner; (4) livestock pa- 
trolmen would be given state police pow- 
ers so they could unload suspicious 
trucks at any convenient place and check 
rail shipments at destination. 


Jackson, Miss., is the chosen site of 
the sixth annual convention of the Miss- 
issippi Cattlemen’s Association, Inc., and 
the meeting will feature speakers, gen- 








STOCK CHUTE 


Completely restrains any size animal with 
absolute safety for both animal and operator. 
No levers! No protruding mechanisms! One 
man easily catches, holds and treats animals 
without help. Chute is built strong enough 
for toughest range steer, yet light enough to 
be portable. More operating features than 
any other chute on the 
market today! 


oh 


Write for completely Illus- 
trated Literature, our lower 
prices, and ‘30-Day Trial 
Offer’. 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Florence Station Dept. 103 Omaha, Nebraska 
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eral discussions and entertainment, ac- 
cording to Executive Secretary Justin 
H. Doak. The speakers will include the 
group’s president, A. B. Freeman of 
Walls; Noah Ward, executive secretary 
of the Louisiana Livestock Brand Com- 
mission at Baton Rouge, and others. 


Montana and North Dakota cattlemen 
and women attended the fourth grass- 
roots meeting of the Montana Stock- 
growers Association in Sidney, Mont. 
The new American National film, “Land 
of Our Fathers,” was shown... The 
Sula and Darby stock associations met 
jointly at Darby, Mont., recently and 
heard speakers on Bang’s control, ranch 
operations and livestock law enforce- 
ment ... Stockmen from White Sulphur 
Springs, Martinsdale and Harlowtown 
areas recently set up a forest advisory 
board in line with the Granger low . . 
Meagher County Livestock Association 
members elected Byron Holliday presi- 
dent; Paul Wylie, vice-president, and 
Richard Grande secretary, at a meet- 
ing in Martinsdale, Mont. 


Lon D. Merchant, Capitan, N. M., was 
re-elected president of the Southwestern 
New Mexico Grazing Association at Ros- 
well. John A. Lusk, Carlsbad, was named 
vice-president and Hugh A. Wall, Ros- 
well, secretary. The group favored a 
uniform public land act. Speakers in- 
cluded Sam McCue, Roswell, and Roy 
Forehand and Horace H. Hening, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Association. 


Bert Decker of Grangeville, Ida., was 
reelected president of the Idaho County 
Cattlemen’s Association; Ben Gehring 
was named vice-president and George 
Cook, secretary . .. The cattlemen in 
the Weiser, Ida., area held, a banquet 
and dance after the Idaho Cattlemen’s 
Association bull sale at Weiser, to which 
250 cattlemen and their wives turned 
out ... The Elmore (Idaho) association 
held a meeting Dec. 21 at Glenns Ferry, 
Ida. 


In Washington, stockmen of Whatcom 
County, recognizing the need for an or- 
ganization in view of growing cattle 
numbers and increased interest in the 
industry, have met at Lynden to form 
the Whatcom County Livestock Associa- 
tion. Secretary Pat Ford of the Wash- 
ington Cattlemen’s Association was on 
hand at the gathering to urge that 
county livestock groups affiliate with 
the state association. 


Boulder, Colo., was the early-Decem- 
ber site of the annual meeting of the 
Boulder County Stockmen’s Association, 
which re-elected President Richard 
Seates of Nederland, Secretary Willard 
G. Wells of Boulder and Treasurer Bert 
F. Sullivan of Boulder, and named Art 
Weaver of Boulder vice-president. The 
attendance included Rad Hall of Denver, 
assistant secretary of the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association, and 
Dave Rice, secretary of the Colorado 
Cattlemen. Mr. Rice talked of state asso- 


ciation activities, and Mr. Hall took wp 
the National’s work, particularly prig 
control legislation and provisions of the 
income tax laws. Leavitt Booth of Ap 
vada, treasurer of the Colorado Cattle. 
men’s Association and a member of the 
governor’s highway advisory board, dis. 
cussed the new long-range highway pr. 
gram and mentioned some points of 
disagreement based mainly on oppogi. 
tion in some quarters to any increage; 
in license fees and taxes on cars oy 
trucks. 


California’s Ventura County Cattlemey 
have elected Ralph Dickenson of Sant, 
Paula to head the association as gy. 
cessor to Ira Case. 








Election of officers was an item op 
the agenda of the Dec. 1 convention of 
the Larimer County (Colo.) Stock 
Growers Association in the Community 
3uilding at Livermore. The outcome of 
the voting is as follows: R. A. Brack. 
enbury, Fort Collins, president, sue. 
ceeding Jim Wagner; A. L. Stein, Fort 


Collins, vice-president; Ben F. Scott, 
Livermore, secretary-treasurer. Direc. 
tors include J. Arthur Sloan, Liver. 


more; Horace Griffith, Livermore, and 
W. J. Kremers, LaPorte. 

Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin of 
the American National Cattlemen's 
Association, and Assistant Secretary 
Rad Hall were present for the National 
organization. Also in attendance wer 
Stafford Painter of Roggen, Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association president; Dave 


Rice of Denver, CCA secretary, anf ; 
Sherman Wheeler, director of the ex-}, quested; Se 
periment station at Colorado A & MF 
College, Fort Collins. Speakers also in-f 
cluded Clarence Currie of Livermore} 
a local member and chairman of the} 


forest advisory board organized under} of the Ores 


» announces | 


provisions of the Granger Bill, who 
discussed that bill. 

A pleasant break in the business pro- 
ceedings was the fine luncheon served 
in the meeting place. 


Southern Colorado cattlemen elected 
M. McAlpine, Jr., Red Wing, president, 
to succeed John Morrow, Trinchera, at 


their 35th annual meeting in Trinidaif 
Dec. 28. Don Berg, Morley, was elected 


vice-president. Harry L. Beirne, Trini- 
ning banquet drew hundreds of members 
Livestock Association. There, 
Stockton, Raton, N.M., cattleman and 


secretary of the Northern New Mexico 


speaker. 
the industry of publié relations work. 


Lemhi County Cattlemen’s Association f 
has raised its theft award to $500 fof 
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theft of cattle or horses from associatio 
members, according to Fred Snook, a 
sociation secretary. 





William H. Steiwer of Fossil, Ore 
has been re-elected president of the Ne 
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took uf tional Wool Growers Association. Others 
rly price ye-elected in the organization’s 87th 
Ms of the | annual convention at Portland early last 
h of Ar | month are the five vice-presidents; Ray 
0 Cattle | w, Willoughby, San Angelo, Tex.; John 
er of the | A, Reed, Kemmerer, Wyo.; Wallace Ul- 
ard, dis. | mer, Miles City, Mont.; John H. Breck- 
way pro- | enridge, Twin Falls, Ida., and Don Clyde, 
oints of | Heber City, Utah. Executive secretary- 
| Opposi- f treasurer of the Wool Growers is J. M. 
Increases J Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
cars or In its resolutions the association ex- 
pressed unalterable opposition to price 
controls; commended the work of the 
attlemen | National Live Stock Tax Committee, the 
of Santa | National Livestock.and Meat Board and 
as sue | the American Meat Institute; voiced 
disapproval of the family farm policy 
review sponsored by the USDA. 
item on A constitutional amendment was rec- 
ention of | ommended for limiting the power of the 
) Stock | government to tax; they urged a pro- 
mmunity | gram for easing the labor situation by 
tcome of | allowing Mexican nationals to have em- 
.. Brack | ployment status; urged continued action 
nt, sue | against the parasitic scabies. 
ein, Fort Work of the Joint Mexico-United 
*, Scott, | States Commission for the Eradication 
Diree- | of Foot-and-Mouth Disease was com- 
1, Liver. | mended. Price controls, production quo- 
lore, and tas and subsidies were blasted, as was 
any trend toward socialism. A sound 
Mollin off tariff and reciprocal trade agreements 
ttlemen'’s§ policy was called for. Further freight 
Secretary} tate increases were opposed, and Con- 
National} gress was urged to amend the ICC Act 
1ce wer} to make carriers liable for costs in 
Colorad | damage and loss suits. Uniformity on 
nt; Dave}, Sanitation requirements covering inter- 
ary, anip State shipments of livestock was _ re- 
the ex-} quested; Senate Bill 1149 for transfer- 
A & MF ‘ting the BLM from Interior to Agricul- 
also in.) ture Was opposed. 
ivermore, | Soe 
. of the} Ed Fallan has been named secretary 
od under}, °f the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association, 
sil, who |) 22nounces Harry Stearns, the president. 
Mr. Fallan, assistant secretary of the 
ness pro- Montana Stockgrowers Association since 
+ one 1947, is a Montana State College gradu- 
ate who, after three years as an air 
force pilot in World War II, took gradu- 
a ate study in animal husbandry at Ore- 
reaidall gon State College where he received his 
cg a degree. He assumes his new 
Trinidad ules early in February. 
: _ | At a business meeting of the Pasco 
ha ae County Cattlemen’s Association, J. A. 
neon Barthle was re-elected president, E. B. 
Colorado Larkin chosen vice-president and J. F. 
Alva Higgins and W. M. Martin secretary- 
Sa a ' treasurer and state director, respective- 
> Mexico & y...R. D. Gantt was elected president 
principal § of the Glades County Cattlemen’s As- 
valee i sociation at its annual meeting Dec. 14. 
work. Roger Weeks was named first vice-pres- 
ident, F. D. Yaun, second vice-president 
i and A. G. Hutchinson re-elected secre- 
sociation f tary-treasurer. Fred Montsdeoca is re- 
a 7 tiring president. 
ction Ie nigel 
sociation The Eagle County Stockmen’s Asso- 
100k, as fH} Clation, meeting in December at Eagle, 


sil, Ore. f 
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Colo., re-elected the following incumbent 
officers: Pete Dodo, president; Leonard 
Horn, vice-president, and Dan Rule, sec- 
retary-treasurer. More than 110 per- 
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sons—stockmen and their ladies—attend- 
ed an annual evening banquet and heard 
speeches by Colorado Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation Secretary Dave Rice of Denver, 
and Representative Palmer Burch, also 
of Denver. A Cutter Laboratories film 
was shown by Harry J. Erickson as part 
of the program. 


At the annual meeting of the Natchi- 
toches Parish (La.) Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation Cecil McGraw of Derry was re- 
cently elected president for the year 
1952; Frank Jennings became first vice- 
president. Herman Taylor, Jr., remains 


second vice-president, and Coleman Mar- | 


tin was renamed secretary-treasurer. 
One of the important actions taken by 
the convention was the starting of a 
memorial fund for W. T. Cobb, late 
secretary of the Louisiana Cattlemen. 


The annual dinner meeting of the 
Washington County (Colo.) Stockmen’s 
Association last month recruited a 
crowd of more than 200 persons. The 
group’s leader, Dan Alt, presided over 
the meeting, and speakers included 
Stafford Painter of Roggen and Dave 
Rice of Denver, respectively the presi- 
dent and secretary of the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, and Willard Simms 
of Denver, chairman of the state or- 
ganization’s board of control. Impor- 
tance of full support of the work of 
the state association was stressed. 


National's Year of 
Public Relations 


A roundup of the year’s activity in 
American National public relations work 
includes— 

1. Completion of the distribution of 
the cartoon booklet, “Just Between You’n 
Me.” These were distributed by 44 chain 
stores and other organizations on order. 
Total shipments were in excess of 850,- 
000. 

2. Case history, “The Cattleman and 
Public Relations” — 3,000 copies were 
mailed out to colleges, public libraries, 
association committees and state secre- 
taries. 

3. The broadside, “The Public and You” 
—40,000 copies were sent out to 17 state 
associations requesting it, imprinted 
with return and postal permit. 

4. “It’s Hell on Horses and Women,” 
authored by Miss Alice Marriott. A let- 
ter from the publisher states that three- 
fourths of the manuscript is now in the 
hands of the University of Oklahoma 
Press. 

5. Other publications—*Erosion—Then 
and Now,” “You Can’t Eat Grass,” 
“Roundup of Cattle Facts and Figures,” 
and others, were sent out in answer to 
individual requests. 

The movie, “All Flesh Is Grass,” has 
had showings over television stations 
plus individual projections to 17,245,928 
persons. “Land of Our Fathers,” a new 
American National film, was first shown 


Nov. 6 and is ready for distribution. | 








THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 
e 11 Ounce Cowboy Denim! 

e Branded Cowhide Label! 

e Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized-Shrunk! 

e Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets! 

e Money-Back Guarantee! 


Ladies’ & Boys’ — 8-oz. Sanforized Denim 
If Unable to Buy, Write 


THE H. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


D. LEE CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N. J. 





M-T CASTRATOR 
CASTRATES AND DEHORNS CALVES 





Price of M-T Castrater 


$6.00 


Postpaid 


——— Thunb Poses 
A Rings Off Nese 


Steel Release Ringeo 
Holds Four Rubber Riaga, 


The most scientific meth- 
od for CASTRATING and 
DEHORNING’ calves _ be- 
cause: There is no pain, 
blood loss, weight loss, 
broken cords, open 
wounds, stiffness and 
less chance of infection. 
Calves can be moved im- 
mediately. New  Applica- 
tor holds 4 rubber rings 
at a time for fast and 
easy operation, no mov- 
ing parts to wear out, all 
metal construction. Ring 
stops circulation, scrotum 
and horns wither and dry 
up and fall off leaving a 
clean smooth operation. 
Write for more informa- 
tion and literature. 


Price of Special Rubber Rings 


25 Rings....$ .50 
50 Rings.... 1.00 
100 Rings.... 1.80 


250 Rings....$ 4.00 
500 Rings.... 7.00 
1000 Rings.... 12.00 


M-T SPRAYER CO. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
Postoffice Box 7877, Denver 15, Colo. 


Roundup 





POLLED HEREFORDS 


— oe 
500 Glinsen Seam 


Roberts Loan and 


Cattle Co. 
Wm. Spidel, Pres, 


Box 1096 





Montana 









P, saceauell Whention 


Charles A. Burmeister, widely known 
livestock production and marketing ex- 
pert, retired on Dec. 31 after more than 
40 years of USDA service. Mr. Bur- 
meister pioneered in livestock price fore- 
casting and outlook work and has been 
in demand as an authoritative speaker 
on these subjects. He is a Texas A & M 
graduate, and before joining the USDA 
in 1911 had been a cattle rancher in his 
native Lone Star state, a land surveyor 
and, for a year, a high school teacher in 
Brownwood. In 1916 he helped to estab- 
lish the department’s nation-wide mar- 
ket reporting service on livestock; he 
has been a pioneer in the use of radio to 
get current livestock information to 
farmers, and he has made reports on 
numerous studies and research projects. 





Roy Williams, supervisor of the Big- 
horn National Forest in Wyoming, has 
been named chief of fire control for the 
Rocky Mountain region. He has been 
with the Forest Service since 1928. 


On January 13 at Chicago, G. C. Mor- 
ris of Denver will be the well-deserving 
recipient of an award by the agricul- 
tural department of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Reorganization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. Mr. 
Morris, editor of the Colorado Farm 
Bureau’s monthly publication, “The Cen- 
tennial,” will be honored for an editorial 
he wrote in 1951 on the subject of re- 
organizing the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture in line with Hoover Commis- 
sion report suggestions. The article was 
chosen from among stories which ap- 
peared in a large number of agricul- 
tural papers during the past year. 


Announcement is made of the retire- 
ment of Huber C. Hilton, assistant re- 
gional forester in charge of the division 
of personnel management, Rocky Moun- 
tain region of the Forest Service. Mr. 
Hilton was in the federal service for 45 
years. He will be succeeded by Russell 
B. McKennan, supervisor of the Pike 
National Forest since 1946, which posi- 
tion will be filled by Raymond E. Phil- 
lips, assistant chief of the regional di- 
vision of recreation and lands. 


R. L. Rutter, Jr., cattleman of Ellens- 
burg, Wash., has been named an honor- 
ary member of the Soil Conservation So- 
ciety of America. He is a former presi- 
dent of the Washington Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation. 


Fred Lemcke of Bear Valley, Ore., 
was selected as the Oregon Cattleman 
of the Year for 1951. District winners 
from among whom the statewide winner 
was selected were O. D. Hotchkiss, 
Burns; Fred Lemcke; George Webb, 
Mayville, and Walter Fisher, Oregon 
City. Mr. Lemcke will receive the Her- 
man Oliver trophy at the annual meeting 
of Oregon Cattlemen’s Association in 
Prineville, May 12-14. 
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Two pioneers in the range manage- 


ment activities of the Forest Service 
who retired on Dec. 31 are Leon C. 
Hurtt (rt.), headquartered in Missoula, 
Mont., as special staff assistant for the 
Washington office Range Management 
Division, with more than 38 years of 
service; and Paul H. Roberts, chief of 
the Division of Range and Wildlife 
Management for the northern region, 
with more than 37 years of service. 


Ernest N. McCulloh, Grandview, 
Wash., recently joined the staff of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders As- 
sociation. He is 23 and will assist with 
field work and other activities of the 
national office. 


A. B. Freeman, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Cattlemen’s Association, was 
elected president of the American Polled 
Hereford Association at a meeting held 
during the National Polled Hereford 
show in Louisville, Ky. Mr. Freeman is 
owner of Rock Hill Ranch, Walls, Miss. 


G. Norman Winder of Craig, Colo., 
has been named the Stockman of the 
Year by the weekly publication, Record 
Stockman of Denver, in its annual edi- 
tion. Mr. Winder is the first sheepman 
to receive the award, which has previous- 
ly gone to cattlemen. 





@hituaries 


Ralph Ward: This pioneer North Da- 
kota rancher, who had resided in Minne- 
waukan since retiring in 1948, died last 
month at 78, as a result of food poison- 
ing suffered in Mobile, Ala. Mr. Ward 
and his wife, who is reported seriously 
ill, were en route by car to Florida for 
the winter when the tragedy occurred. 


Mrs. Geneva Ethel Hummel: Mrs. 
Paul H. Hummel, wife of one of Colo- 
rado’s best known stockmen, passed 
away in Boulder last month, after seem- 
ingly recovering from a long illness 
earlier in the year. She was a charter 
member of the Boulder CowBelles Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Hummel is very active in 
the local, state and national cattlemen’s 
organizations, 


Arthur Capper: The former U. S. 
senator from Kansas and nationally 
known publisher died at Topeka last 
month at the age of 86. Rising from a 
boyhood start as a printer’s devil on a 
Topeka newspaper many years ago, the 
man who was later to be a senator for 
30 years was the owner at his death of 
a string of papers including two dailies 
and a half-dozen farm publications. 






Aftosa Campaign Notes 


Inspection of livestock and detectin 
of sick animals continued through }y, 
vember to be the principal work of the 
Mexico-United States Commission fy, 
the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Dj: 
ease. About one herd in every ten of th 
158,774 herds inspected contained sig 
animals; each herd inspected averag,j 
about 60 animals. 

The commission is vitally interest 
in animals with abnormal conditions ¢ 
feet, mouth and teats, and veterinariay 
checked all herds having animals wit 
such conditions. Field diagnosis ¢linj. 
nated most of these cases, and of th 
ones it was thought necessary to hay 
given laboratory and biological analy. 
sis, none showed foot-and mouth dis. 
ease. 
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The commission continues to taper off ——— 
on personnel, reducing from 1,965 to 1-] FEDERALL 





924 in November. 
. & * 
A serious outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease is reported from Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg. At the end 












of September there were 1,781 cases. COLD a 
Fifteen days later more than 18,000 7 





cases had been reported and by the 
end of October the number was 176,- 





Frozen Beef ....1 












095. The current epidemic of foot. | ured Bedt ——~ 
and-mouth disease, which apparent- }Lamb, Mutton.. 
ly began in western Germany in late “ — 
summer, has also spread to France, total Poultry .. 
the Netherlands, Italy, the United }————— 
Kingdom, Denmark, Sweden and | CHICAGC 
Norway. 
ea © , Steers—Prime 
_The committee of the Foreign Rel} Seers—Choive 
tions Commission of the House of Rep-§ steers—Comme 






resentatives has made a visit to the 
antiaftosa offices located in Palo Alto, 
just outside of Mexico City, for a first- 
hand look at the functioning of the or 
ganization since the _ eradication of 
aftosa in the country. Among the find- 
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ings: In the event of outbreak of aftosa, DEER 
through the medium of radio and planes} The Nati 
it can be localized and isolated within}Y, g Dep: 
three hours and immediately subjected } asked the n 
to counter measures. Within this period, | the followii 
no less than 400 commission personnel } {iJ if an 
concentrate on the possible point of in- fayailable to 
fection — including sanitary flying }ning knife 
brigades, laboratories, units with veteri- J and slits by 
nary medicaments and instruments. cut skin is 
Commission officials are proud off flesh side i 
the smooth functioning of the organi- }2 pounds is 
zation and sure that Mexico will not }|—3 pounds 






again experience an epidemic on such 
a scale as this outbreak. 
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table salt, 1 






















x ok hide and 4 
As of Oct. 31 the total cost of the | salt draws 
foot - and- mouth disease operations | lie flat for 
in Mexico and the cost of the border } (5) Add al 
patrol was roughly $121,400,000. | salt. (6) R 
This includes a loss of just about | Put it in bi 
$23,000,000 on the meat purchase | buyer. The 
operations the first three years. Ac- § 10 minutes 
cordingly, the actual cost of the con- § few cents” 
trol and eradication operations is § "eds to p: 
somewhat under $100,000,000. 
eee LARGE AND 
Further information on the aftos? § Ozarks. Che: 
situation will be found in the address of ao 






Dr. Noyes elsewhere in this issue. 
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an. 22-23—-Mississippi Cattlemen’s Assn. con- 
yention, Jackson. 

eb. 15-16—Arizona Cattle Growers’ convention, 
Prescott. 

ar. 16-19—Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ convention, Fort Worth. 

Mar, 23-25—38th annual convention, New Mex- 
ico Cattle Growers, Albuquerque. 

pr. 14-15—Idaho Cattlemen’s convention, Boise. 

May 12-14—-Oregon Cattlemen’s convention, 
Prineville. 

june 5-7—North Dakota Stockmen’s Assn. con- 
yention, Dickinson. 

une 9-11—North Dakota Stock Growers’ con- 
yention, Aberdeen. 

June 12-14—-Nebraska Stock Growers’ conven- 

tion, Gordon. 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In Thousands) 


1,122 457 6,531 922 

----- 1,151 505 6,144 969 
10,881 4,641 55,142 9,246 
11,993 5,404 50,187 10,821 





COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In Thousands of Pounds) 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 Nov. 30 5-Yr. 
1951 1951 1950 Avg. 


Frozen Beef ....165,473 115,728 101,098 98,259 
Cured Beef ...... 11,293 9,128 12,137 11,708 
Total Pork ...... 402,165 276,255 326,300 289,801 
Lamb, Mutton.. 11,498 9,767 9,416 15,246 
Lard and Rend. 

Pork Fat ...... 32,720 31,344 57,794 57,725 
Total Poultry ..308,366 259,920 269,640 265,352 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Dec. 28, 1951 Jan. 2, 1951 
Steers—Prime .......... $35.25-38.00 $35.50-—40.00 
Steers—Choice .......... 33.25-36.00 31.00-—36.25 
Steers—Good ............ 31.00-—33.50 29.50-32.50 
Steers—Commercial .. 28.00-—31.50 26.00-30.50 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch, ...... ...-.--------------- 33.00-—35.00 
CON — GMC, aks iit 28.00-33.00 
P.&S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch... 30.00-38.00 28.00-34.00 
F.&S, Strs—Cm.-Md. 24.00-—30.50 23.50-—28.50 
Hogs—( 200-240 Ibs.) 17.15-18.00 19.75-—20.50 
Lambs—Gd.-Ch.  ...... 28.50-—30.00 31.75-—32.85 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. .......... 14.50-—16.00 16.50-17.50 





DEERSKINNING HINTS 

The National Production Authority, 
U. S&S. Department of Commerce, has 
asked the nation’s deer hunters to take 
the following steps in skinning their 
kill, if an experienced butcher is not 
available to do the job: (1) Use the skin- 
ning knife with care; do not cut holes 
and slits by working too fast as a badly 
cut skin is worthless. (2) Apply salt to 
flesh side immediately. A minimum of 
2 pounds is needed for the average hide 
—3 pounds for a large one. (3) Use 
coarse salt if possible. If you must use 
table salt, use 3 pounds for the average 
hide and 4% for a large one. (4) As 
salt draws blood from the hide, let it 
lie flat for at least two hours to drain. 
(5) Add about 2 pounds more of fresh 
salt. (6) Roll up skin, flesh side in, and 
put it in burlap bag for shipment to the 
buyer. The hunter is thus assured that 
10 minutes of care after skinning and a 
few cents worth of salt are all that he 
needs to preserve the deerskin properly. 


i 


LARGE AND SMALL ranches and farms in the | 


Ozarks, Cheap land, good grass, plenty water. 
Can produce beef cheaper with less investment. 
wey Dark, Broker, Box 22, Thayer, Missouri. 
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RANCHES, FARMS 


CATTLE FARMS 


NOTHING EQUALS A BLACKBELT CATTLE 
FARM. 54 inches rainfall, mild climate, no 
barns needed, 10 different clovers and grasses, 
cheap labor. We are changing from cotton to 
cattle. Farms from 500 to 4,000 acres, priced 
from $40 to $100 an acre, according to develop- 
ments. Few highly developed pastures will car- 
ry cow to 2 acres, plenty pastures will carry 
cow to 3 and 4 acres. Write for information. 


BLACKBELT LIVESTOCK FARMS AGENCY 
Geo. D. Knight, Owner Selma, Ala. 


Bill Thach can 





LOOKING for a good RANCH? 
show you the best. So. Colo. Land & Livestock 
Co., Offices: Klein Hotel Building, Phone 17, 
Walsenburg, Colorado. 


Ed Reardon 


Real Estate Broker 





ALEX JOHNSON HOTEL 
RAPID CITY. S. DAK. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


ARIZONA 


Cattle Ranches - Large Farms 


EXCHANGES 


LOYAL C. STAHL, JR. 
626 Title & Tr. Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 





SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY’S finest cattlet setup near 
Fresno, California now being divided. Consisting 
of 1,552 A. all in excellent perm. pasture and 
farm land. “If divided’’ owner will sell 752 A. 
a complete unit, approx. 500 A. fine perm. pas- 
ture. All fenced in 80 A. fields. Water and 
concrete feed troughs in each field, bal. all 
good level land suitable for any crop. 9 good 
wells, 12,413 ft. of Pipeline, tail pumps for 
return water, riparian water rights from river, 
fine corrals, scales, help houses, fine feed barn, 
etc. A fine ranch. Priced to sell at $420 per A. 
Cash to loan. For further information 


FRANK MEDINA 
1215 Broadway, Fresno, Calif. 


6-4135 








VARIOUS 


PRODUCTIVE RANCHES 


Throughout Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. Full description on each ranch 
furnished to interested qualified prospec- 
tive purchasers on request. Listings cor- 
dially invited. 


H. W. KING 
325 Cooper Bldg. Denver 2, Colo. 
AComa 2997 KEystone 7030 





1,000 ACRE Foothill ranch fronting on State 
Hwy. Bldgs. back on point with view of valley, 
wooded foothills and coast range. Sprinkling 
system and equipment alone worth $25,000. 
Running 150 head stock at present. Price for 
ranch including furnishings and all equipment 
$100,000. Cattle extra if wanted. Write for 
listings on larger and smaller ranches. Presley 
Po Nile, National Hotel Bldg., Nevada City, 
alif. 


500 head cow and calf ranch. Over 1,000 pro- 
ductive acres along beautiful Sacto River, finest 
perm. pasture fields ever seen, excellent winter 
grazing. Good bldgs., most scenic and delightful 
spot in Calif. to live. Priced right at $25v,000. 
STROMER REALTY CO. 
MARYSVILLE HOTEL BLDG. 
MARYSVILLE, CALIF. 
PHONE 35411 








ARIZONA CATTLE 
RUN 5,000 head. 100,000 A. deeded. 750,000 


A. State and Govt. lands. All-yr. mountain and | 


semi-desert range. Elev. 4,000 ft. Good improv. 
water and feed. Price $525,000—29% down, 
bal. over 5 yrs. Cattle at market. 
LOYAL C. STAHL, JR. 

Ranch Broker 
626 Title and Tr. Bldg., Phoenix, Ariz. 





73-YEAR-OLD OWNER RETIRING — 370 acres. 
Ideal stock farm $3,900.00. Real Bargain. Box 21, 
Gerty, Oklahoma. 








FOR SALE 
OREGON RANCHES 


IF INTERESTED in Oregon Stock Ranches 
= diversified farms, write for listings 


H. H. SCHMITT 


Prineville, Oregon 








RANCHES—FARMS WANTED 


Want to buy good Calif. winter range or sum- 
mer permanent pasture for 300 to 2,000 head. 
Will also lease; cash or gain basis. Best of ref- 
erences. 1409 - 11 St., Modesto, Calif. Phone 
30458. 


We May Have 


THE RANCH 


You Want 


We have a few good spreads 
in Idaho, Oregon, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, Montana and 
other western states. 


Send for Free Ranch Catalog 


DROVERS BLDG. 


, > "At the 
tockmen s ananne 
DENVER 16, 

TMA pe 
















FOR SALE .. 


E. J. McDermott 


- and Continuous Buyers of 


os ALSO 
Old Mexico Ranch and Farm Lands = 
| PHONE—WRITE—WIRE 
Mail: 2301 E. Pinchot, Phoenix, Arizona. Phones: 


57033, Phoenix; 5597 Chandler, Arizona 
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manent pastures is still cheap in proportion to 
their own feed and save the cost of labor for 


turkeys and cattle. 





LOANS 


TO AID IN 
Purchasing—Refinancing—Improving 
FARMS AND RANCHES 
Low Interest Rate—20 Years to Repay 
Repayment Options to Suit Borrower 
Immediate Appraisals— 
Prompt Commitments 


We Have Buyers for Farms and Ranches 
Your Listings Appreciated 
. 


ROBERT L. NOBLE 
Box 1146 Telephone 320 
BROWNFIELD, TEXAS 





STOCK and GRAIN farms. Western Oregon. Ask 
for our list. Kingwell Agency—-Box 267, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA CATTLE RANCHES 
4314 SECTION CATTLEMAN'’S cattle ranch. Lo- 
cated in choice southeastern Arizona. Ideal year 
around climate for man or critter. Particularly 
well watered and well covered with grass and 
browse. Write for full particulars. 

$175,000—Terms 

SOUTHERN ARIZONA 

Feeder Set-Up 
500 ACRES under irrigation with 320 addi- 
tional A. to be cleared and leveled. Abundant 
water proven. Has dairy, feed pens, huge silo 
and extraordinary amount of equipment includ- 
ing A.C.H.D.—14 and Cat. D—40 Tractors, with 
bulldozers. Also 45 ft. Pacific Land Plane, 9 
yd. Woolridge Carryall, etc. 2 bedroom home 
very well built but no beauty. On pavement 
only 22 miles to major city. C.S.C. says these 
500 acres can produce 50,000 lbs. of beef an- 
nually. This is truly an extraordinary opportun- 


ity and value. 
$135,000 Cash 
Phone—Wire—Write 
CANYON STATE LAND CO. 
Realtor 
Southern Arizona’s Leading Ranch Broker 
2749 East Ft. Lowell Rd., Tucson, Ariz. 











COPR ime, KING 


“This is a burglar! Who d’ya 
expect this time o’ night?” 


Farms for Sale in the "PROMISED LAND" 


Permanent year round pastures are being rapidly an in South Carolina and land suitable for per- 
roduction. 
arvesting and feeding. ; a 
45 inches per year, distributed throughout the year, providing long turkey laying season. Suitable lands 
can be bought and improved at a very reasonable price. 


At present we have an exceptionally beautiful and well equipped turkey breeder farm for sale. 


BRADHAM REALTY CO., Realtors 


We specialize in farm lands, small and large tracks 











You can let the turkeys and cattle gather 
Mild climate, rainfall averages 


Contact us if interested in buying lands for 


Phone 48 
P. 0...Box 430 


SUMTER, S. C. 





AUILER FARM BROKER 
Sells the Best in the West. 
Cattle Ranches, Clover, Croplands. 
109 West Pine, Lodi, California 


MISSISSIPPI—2,000 acres—5,000 acres nice, im- 
proved cattle grass land ranches. Moderate 
climate, longer growing, grazing season; creek, 
. beef-fat per 
acre and hay. Taxes about 25c acre; no tax on 
livestock. Write H. H. Hansen, Macon, Mississippi. 


| 





FARMS—Ranches—City Property—Oil Leases and 
Royalties. 
HARBER REAL ESTATE 
OIL PROPERTIES 
Lubbock, Texas 


1014 Ave 2 Phone 5-6829—2-2269 





COINS 





pany, Box 121, Rye, New York. 





CATTLE 





Brahmans of quality, bred in quantity 
to sell at reasonable prices. Steinmann Cattle 
Company, Yoakum, Texas. 





guaranteed. We breed and sell our own stock. 
Fairmount Farms, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





BEAUTIFUL English Shepherd Puppies for Christ- 
mas Gifts. Order now. Smith Kennels, Box 903. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


INDIAN RELICS 


INDIAN RELIC, CURIOS 


4 very fine ancient Indian Arrowheads, $1.00; 
4 tiny perfect bird arrowheads, $1.00; 1 Ancient 
Stone Tomahawk, $1.00; 2 Flint Skinning Knives, 
$1.00; 1 Large Flint Hoe, $1.00; 2 Spearheads, 
$1.00; 10 Arrowheads from 10 states, $1.00; 
20 Damaged Arrowheads, $1.00; 10 Fish Scalers, 
$1.00; 10 Hide Scrapers, $1.00; 4 Perfect Saw 
edged arrowheads, $1.00. The above 11 offers, 
$10.00 Postpaid. List free. 
LEAR’S, GLENWOOD, ARKANSAS 





IODINE FOR LIVESTOCK 


Particulars. CULLINAN, BUCKTAIL, NEBR. 


SEED 


KING RANCH BLUESTEM, 
BLUE PANIC AND THE 
NEW BUFFALOGRASS 


Seeding details and prices on these and 
other good grasses mailed promptly 


GUY HUTCHINSON .. . Uvalde, Texas 




















































SEED 


SEED—Lincoln Brome, Western Wheat, ( 
Wheat, Intermediate Wheat, Tall Wheat, 
Love, Blue Grama, Side Oats Grama, Buffalo bi 
other native grasses. Hardy Dryland Alf og 
Sweet Clover, Red Clover, Alsyke Clover @ ; 
Ladino Clover. Certified Wheat and Rye, Wy 
for price list and samples. All seed guarants 
satisfactory. fi 
Arrow Seed & Supply, Broken Bow, Nebr, 















GRASS SEEDS FOR RANGE, Pasture and § 
Improved ranges improve stock returns, rep 
ing tremendous dividends on the small inyes! 
ment required. Get that improvement by sowig 
or reseednig Brome Grass, Wheat grasses, By 
falo Grass, Grama Grass, Sweet Clover, andj 
the other proven grasses. Let us send you fj 
Bulletins, Prices and Samples along with 199) 
Free Catalog. Write today. Western Seed ¢ 
1425 -15th St., Denver 2, Colo. 


























TANNING 





We will tan anything from a mouse to a mm 
Either with hair on, or various kinds of leath 
Manufacturers gloves, garments, robes. Quig 
efficient, reliable. Free price list. Valcauda 
Co., National Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 






MISCELLANEOUS 











DO YOU find it difficult to secure inform 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheep 
with more information on range sheep than 
magazine published. Subscriptions, one 
$2.00, three years $5.00. Hotel Cactus, 
Angelo, Texas. 

















LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. 
Auction School. Mason City, Iowa. 


SEND 10c for list, either rifles, shotguns, hal 
guns, ammunition, or send 25c for all 
Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minnesota. 














Your Leather Jacket renovated expertly. 
Circular. Berlew Mfg. Co., Dept. 67, Freep 







Ne 3X, 













WANTED A MAN to buy sheepskins in 
territory. Will yield continuous and substant 
income to the right parties. The Freed 0 
Box 394, Albuquerque, N. M. 









BUSINESSES 





HIGHWAY paying business. Historical, strateg 
location. Get details now. Write R. H. Wallae 
Lapwai, Idaho. 













sus 


Gaye 1990. King Pearores Syndicate. ter, World nights reserved , tan 


“I'd RATHER carry them. 
They’re my very best shoes.” 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCE 








